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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of| 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 
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the Market.”—Globe. 
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SOLE PROPRIETORS, 





TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon, COCOA."—British Medical Journal. 
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Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and eflicient Washing 
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the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 


competitors. 
Fourteen Silver Medals and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 


celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 


since 1869. 
The great and unequalled success of The “HOME” WASHER is still 


further established by the fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 
other Washing Machine. 
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FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 
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And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Bold ~ Dealers in 1d. and 3d. Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 








GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, October 1, 1873.—<Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours" should be sent # 
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It being necessary to have resort to a gentle Aperient during the use 
of the Ointment, 


THE IMPROVED 


ANALEFPTIIC -PEERaa 


ARE NOW PREPARED ONLY BY 


JAMES HOLLINGS, SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 


In Boxes, 1s. 13d.; Post Free, Sixteen Stamps. 


The Improved Analeptic Pills stand unequalled by any other medicine, for Strengthening the tone 
of the Stomach, relieving most violent Headache, and improving the whole nervous system. 


This Medicine is not offered to the Public as the pretended discovery of an Empiriec, or on the 
bare theory of the Medical System, but on the authority of a superior character in the Profession, 
by whom it was administered many years with the highest credit to himself, and great benefit to 
his patients ; likewise by many years’ experience of its present Proprietor. Many who have been 
afflicted with that species of blindness called Gutta Serena, which is occasioned by a defect in the 
optic nerves, and usually batiles every laudable attempt of the Oculist to remove, have been perfectly 
restored to their sight by the use of these Pills and the Ophthalmic Ointment. 

The Proprietor would still be cautious of raising the hopes of the afflicted, were there not the 
strongest probability of those hopes being realized, but can, at the same time, with confidence assure 
them that in every instance in which these Medicines have been used at an early stage of the 
disorder, they have uniformly succeeded in removing it; and in many cases in which it was so far 
advanced as to produce total blindness. 

The testimony of many respectable persons in London and in the county of Suffolk, as well as 
in other parts of the Kingdom, places its superior efficacy as a Nervine beyond dispute. 


DIRECTIONS. 
For Sick Headache.—Two Pills should be taken at night and two in the morning; if not 
relieved by eleven in the forenoon, two or three should be taken, and repeated after dinner till the 
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For Nervous Headache.—Three Pills should be taken in the evening, and two in the forenoon, 


and the dose increased or diminished as occasion requires. 
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For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMonasr THE Many TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG LE 
° ° TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. HI 
Pastry with less Butter. Drak S1r,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders : E} 
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QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable > F 
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when Yeast is used, as it i8 NOt joard ship. we 
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and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
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To Make Bread.—7To every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonful of Borwick’s Baxine Powpgr, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold ou 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into ; 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into * GO 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 
Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwics’s Baxina Powprr; as for bread, with KI 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a mediwm dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them SH 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 
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THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST INQUIRER. 


BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


“ For some years past, my work as a clergyman, and also as an Editor of Magazines, has brought 
me into correspondence with people in various parts of the world. Many of them have written to 
me, earnestly seeking for counsel as inquirers after the way of salvation; and it has been among the 
most deeply interesting details of my ministry to reply to these inquiries, and to endeavour to lead 
them into the Paraway or Pracg. 

This frequent interchange of thought and feeling with correspondents, differing in character and 
in the circumstances of their earthly life, varying also in the colour and tones of their spiritual reali- 
zations, has made me acquainted with the heart-history of people more familiarly than a Christian 
minister can ordinarily expect to become; and it has seemed a duty to me that I should strive to 
make the experience thus acquired instrumental of good as widely as possible. And, as Iam thankful 
to believe that this extensive correspondence has not been without beneficial results to those who 
have written to me, I thought that what did good to them might do good to others. I therefore 
resolved to include answers to as many of these inquiries as I could bring within the compass of a 
small yolume.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As Peston for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4a., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barciar & Co., 
anexr & Son, Epwaxps & Oo., Newsurx & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx's Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Wcerms. 
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ILE UST?Gr Ss VTSrecLluLn & 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * MARY POWELL.” 


to say for himself. <A self-sufficient puppy, 
CHAPTER VIII,—ATTACHED—UNATTACHED ? | very likely. ‘Too old for a puppy.” 
“ How is your side, aunt ?”” 
ALICE presently remarked to Sabrina that) “Oh, quite well now, thank you,” said 
she had a stitch in her side and wished to sit | Alice, rising. ‘I think we may join the 
down ; therefore Sabrina accompanied her to| others now. I see it is not Mrs. Blagge.” 
a seat under the trees, while the others gradu-| Rowland reluctantly followed. 
ally moved further fromm them. Rowland,; “ Rowland,” cried Major Goodword, gaily, 
however, almost immediately detached him-|* here’s Cotton!” 
self from the rest, and placing himself beside} “‘Oh my prophetic soul!” murmured 
Sabrina, began to talk so pleasantly that she | Rowland, as the two raised their hats to each 
and her aunt thought the party quite large other formally. 
enough, and were not at all in a hurry to| When they drew close, impelled by Major 
rejoin their companions. Meanwhile a few! Goodwood’s cordial introduction and evident 
new arrivals engaged Mrs. May’s attention, | desire, they went through the ceremony of 
and made the scene look quite animated. hand-shaking ; and then Rowland_ retired 
“Tt wouldn’t make a bad photograph at| into a subordinate place with an Englishman’s 
this moment,” said Rowland. “Capital | characteristic reserve, contenting himself 
idea, by-the-bye. I wish I had the apparatus! with looking at and listening to the new- 
at hand. Who has Mrs. May picked up comer pretty sharply. _ Sabrina, too, found 
now? ‘There seems a good deal of bowing herself in some danger of being ignored, 
and scraping.” which was certainly not what she was 
“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Alice.| accustomed to like; and its effect on her 
*‘ That looks like Mrs. Blagge.” was to induce certain invidious observations 
“ Shall I go and ask her if she is?” on Captain Cotton’s outward. man, and to 
“Oh no, I don’t care for her. We're not make her think that he was “old, quite old 
intimate. I don’t like her.” —oh, at least thirty—and very much weather- 
“ Then we're better as we are,”’ said Row-| beaten—his hair with hardly any gloss, the 
land. “ Major Goodwood seems quite excited. whites of his eyes red, his face brown and 
How he is talking and whisking about!) tanned, his manner self-assured.” But yet, 
He'll shake his arm off if he doesn’t take as the elders of the party evidently found 
care. I think he’s signalling to me.” interest and entertainment in him, she soon 
‘* Pretend not to see,’’ said Sabrina. assumed an interest too, so prettily manifested 
“T think I will. Ever so many strangers that it somehow attracted Captain Cotton’s 
are coming this way; if I stir, they'll whip attention, and he thenceforth found himself 
into my place.” looking towards her though not addressing 
“Don't let them,” said Sabrina, laughing, her, and including her in his little circle of 
“since aunt Alice does not care for Mrs. | auditors. 
Blagge, who looks rather vulgar, I think.” Rowland disliked this from the very first, 
“Purse-proud, which és vulgar,” said|and felt a decided objection to his person, 
Alice; “but I’m not quite sure it zs Mrs. manner, company, and even existence in that 
Blagge.” part of England, which we can only call 
“Now they’ve planted out the interval,” exceedingly foolish, without attempting to 
said Rowland, as the strangers interposed|excuse in any way whatever. Thus they 
between them. “Stay, our friends are) moved on towards the house, Major Good- 
coming this way. How they do talk, to be; wood in high good humour, Honora and 
sure! How curious it is to see the dumb Alice amused and interested, Mrs. May the 
show ! It won’t be dumb to us much longer. | essence of cordiality, but frequently diverting 
Shall we take to flight?” |her attention to other visitors, and Captain 


** Oh. no:” Cotton seeming to find everything and every- 
“That raan with the freckled face and body delightful. 
tawny moustache seems to have a good deal! At luncheon Sabrina was placed between 
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her aunt Alice and Rowland, but nearly 
opposite Captain Cotton, whose looks, 
frequently directed her way, Rowland 
jealously watched. This superfluous employ- 
ment occupied him so much, that in thinking 
‘the fellow’ abundantly disagreeable he 
forgot to be agreeable himself. 

The company dispersed soon after 
luncheon, and much was said of anticipated 
pleasure in meeting again on the 25th, 
and of hopes for charming weather. When 
the Elderfield party took their way home- 
ward, Major Goodwood and his friend, who 
was also his guest, accompanied them. 

While some of the party joined in some- 
thing like general conversation, Major Good- 
wood, in his discursive way collected the 
suffrages of one and another. Thus :— 

“ Well, Miss Alice” (quite confidentially), 
“how do you like my friend ?” 

“Oh, very much indeed. A most agreeable 
man.” 

*“T knew you would say so. He has 
always been such a capital fellow. It seems 
just like seeing and hearing his father 
again.” 

“ He’s like what his father was ?”’ 

“ Oh, wonderfully.” 

Next to Honora, “I’m glad you take to 
my guest. I hope he equals your expecta- 
tions.” 

“Well, I hardly think I had any. You 
know I could not tell what to expect.” 

“Oh, of course not ; nice fellow though.” 

“ Certainly. Full of information.” 

“Ob yes, I knew you'd find him so. 
Imparts it so agreeably. The more you know 
him, the more you'll find in him.” 

‘“‘T dare say.” 

Major Goodwood now turned his eyes on 
Sabrina, though her estimate was not of 
particular value to him. Still, it was worth 
something numerically. But just then she 
was saying,— 

“What a lovely dog-rose !”’ 
reach it. 

At the same moment Captain Cotton and 
Rowland stretched their hands towards it, 
and Captain Cotton, who was _ nearest, 
brought it down, in doing which he acci- 
dentally and unintentionally brushed Rowland 
with a bramble spray and scratched him. 
An apology was instantly made and accepted, 
with marked politeness; but as soon as 
Captain Cotton turned to give the dog-rose 
to Sabrina, who smiled thanks, Rowland fell 
a step back, and began pitying his hand; 
which was unmanly, you know. 

On the whole, the walk was exceedingly 


and trying to 





pleasant. Farewells were spoken at the 
gate, though all were invited into the house, 
which Major Goodwood first declined and 
then agreed to ; “Just to show your mother 
my friend, you know,” confidentially to Alice. 
But Rowland took leave at the gate, and 
walked home rather unsociably. 

In another quarter of an hour Major 
Goodwood and Captain Cotton were on their 
way across the fields to theSentry-box. Then 
Major Goodwood’s expansive nature found 
expression in another hand-shaking, and— 

“Well, I’m heartily glad to have you here, 


Cotton. Come to settle down among us, I 
hope ?” 
“Oh, that’s as events may turn out: 


Major, do you know, I don’t think your 
favourite Miss Elderfield quite equals your 
description.” 

“No?—why I was just going to ask you 
whether they were not a delightful family!” 

“Oh yes, ex masse. The old lady as much 
so as any of them. But the youngest 
daughter disappoints me woefully ; after my 
building quite a castle in the air, all owing to 
you! she’s too old.” 

“Old?” repeated Major Goodwood, as- 
tonished and injured. ‘‘ Why, she’s in the 
bloom of youth!” 

“Oh no, no. Very charming and all that.” 

“ Young,” persisted his companion. 

“ Thirty, if a day.” 

“ Well, what’s thirty, even if she is?” 

** Her niece is young, I grant you; and a 
fine, bright, spirited girl.” 

**A mere chick,” said Major Goodwood, 
contemptuously. “No character whatever. 
Totally unformed. Really, Cotton, if you 
have brought home these Indian-like, un- 
English ideas, I shall ostracize you.” 

“Even at the risk of that dreadful 
sentence,” said Captain Cotton, laughing, “I 
must hold to my opinion. Our fancies are 
our own.” 

“Oh, well, you disappoint me. I thought 
you had better judgment. I had looked on 
it as almost a certain thing. Such a rise 
above the faded, jaded style of thing in 
India.” 

‘Vastly superior in mind and manner, I 
grant you. A charming acquaintance—only 
rather too old for a wife—for a man like 
me.” 

“Let me remind you, Cotton, you’re not as 
young yourself as when you went out ten 
years ago.” 

“Why, that’s undeniable. But it is too 
bad of you to be putting me on the defensive, 
when it is I who have a case against you.” 
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ILLUSIONS DISPELLED. 651 
“ What c case, I pray you?” * **I don’t see what good subs. are of, but 
“A case of illusions dispelled.” to keep out of the way,” said Captain Cotton, 


“ Hear him, ye woods and forests! Here’s | abruptly. 
a grateful return to a friend who has been} “Subs. are the raw material, my friend, 
doing his best for him! You wrote over to/that senior officers are made of. Ah, I 
me that you were coming home on leave,|remember being deeply in love when I was 
sick and tired of Indian society, and ready | nineteen, and being made much of by the 
to fall a victim to the first charming woman | ladies, I assure you.” 
you had the luck to be thrown in the way of} “I dare say.” 
in dear old England ; but dreadfully afraid} “That was a good while ago. I tell them 
your old connections had lost sight of you,| now that I am a jolly bachelor.” 
and were unlikely to take you up again. Of| “Why give out that? Miss Alice Elder- 
course that was most improbable ; but what | field would just suit you.” 
did I do, most amiably, but write over to| “Not exactly. If I were to do a foolish 
you that one of the most engaging young | thing, it must be at the temptation of a little 
ladies I had ever had the good “fortune to |more youth and beauty.” 
meet—— ” | “And yet J am taken to task!” cried 
“Yes, there was your error—‘ young ;’ I| Captain Cotton. “Well, yours will be a 
allow you all the rest—the dark grey eyes, | most agreeable house to ‘visit at when Miss 
long lashes, sweet smile, even teeth, graceful | Honora sits at the head of the table.” 
carriage, ladylike manner——” | “No profanation, Cotton,” said Major 
“ Why, what else would you have?” | Goodwood, with severity. “We won’t use 
“ What she was ten or fifteen years ago.” |that lady’s name lightly, even in jest. 
“Really, Cotton, I am almost out of} Remember, please, that I consider it sacred.” 
patience with you. Why, you'd have her; “ Certainly, certainly,” said Captain 


younger than her niece !” Cotton, changing his tone directly. “I had 











“Oh no, no.” }not the least idea. They certainly are a 
“Oh yes, yes, I say. A mere slip of a|charming family.” After a shore pause, 
girl.” | “ You area lucky man to have such agreeable 


“No, Iam not looking out for a wife in | neighbours. Z 
her teens, but I think tw enty or twenty-two] TI believe you. Just withina stone’sthrow, 
would suit me better than thirty.” |as you may say, of the Sentry-box. Mrs. 
“ Well, suit yourself,” said Major Good-| Elderfield is fond of my dropping in, now and 
wood, rather shortly, “which you will/then, to play backgammon; so to oblige 
doubtless do, or think you are doing, though } her—when Eleanor’s plain song is rather too 
people are often deceived. You have not|}long in the minor key—I do so pretty 
even the least ground to go upon for what| often.” 
you have been assuming. You have not! “Anda very good plan too. By the way, 
looked into the church register, I suppose. | that is a pretty little box yonder.” 
Even if you had, some people are young at} “ They call it Sweet Home. I thought it 
thirty-five or forty, and some are old women | would suit you exactly.” 
at eighteen. Well, we must step out now, or| “Well, perhaps it would.” 
the fish may be the worse for it—There’s a| “Sour grapes, unluckily. It is not just 
coach going to run this way to-morrow:| now in the market. The owners are doing 
Colonel Arkwright holds the ribbons the first | no good with it, however, for they are away. 
stage—will pass ‘the Sentry. -box atnineo’clock. | It will be out of their hands in a year or so ; 


I’m going for a stage. Will you?” }and I amused myself with thinking that 
“Well, perhaps I may, to walk back with} perhaps you and Ho——” 
you. To me railways are the greatest treat.| ‘Ho, ho!—I thought that name was not 


Who was that young fellow that glowered at/to be and 2 

me at Mrs. Elderfield’s gate, and would not} « Right ; we will not.” 
go in? You had introduced him, but his 
name escaped me.” 

“Oh, Rowland Grey, a young sub. He 
looks very sweetly on Miss Sabrina Elder-|THe Elderfields had just breakfasted the 
field,” said Major Goodwood, mischievously. | next morning, when the unwonted and cheery 

“ A boy like that? what nonsense !” sound of a key- bugle made Alice exclaim, 

“Oh, a cat may look at a king,—and she|‘‘ That’s the coach!” and drew them all 
looks rather sweetly on Aim.” to the window. It came triumphantly rolling 


CHAPTER IX.—FOUR-IN-HAND. 
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down the road, the regular tramp of the 
four horses rapidly approaching, the colonel, 
who had dressed himself almost too pro- 
fessionally, holding them well in; Major 
Goodwood’s well-known face beaming from 
the box-seat, Captain Cotton and Rowland 
immediately behind him; the inside vacant, 
but every seat occupied on the roof of the 
coach, which seemed rather top-heavy, and 
swayed a good deal as it swept down the 
steep curve, so perilous though so pretty. 
The amateur guard again triumphantly 
sounded his horn, the passengers looked 
down from their height in serene self- 
satisfaction, the spectators were duly ad- 
miring the whole turn-out, when oh! sad 
fate, unlucky chance! a pig ran across 
the road just at the critical point—the horses 





services. Everybody rejoiced ; he did what 
was needful for Rowland, and pronounced 
the case by no means a bad one, though it 
would prevent his walking for some time. 
Colonel Arkwright, finding there was no 
serious accident, collected his unhurt passen- 
gers, who were ready to continue their journey, 
and drove off with them at a moderated pace, 
with no more horn-blowing, till just at the 
next turn of the road, when four weak little 
notes seemed to quaver “ Never say die.” 
Colonel Cotton, who did not care one 
halfpenny for the coach, was so sympathizing 
and active that he was of real use to his 
friends. Major Goodwood had washed his 
face, and Mrs. Elderfield had strapped it 
before the doctor came, to declare that he 
could not possibly have done it better him- 


swerved, the coach overbalanced, Rowland | self, which solaced the major till he caught 
was seen describing an arc in the air, the| sight of himself in the glass, and saw what a 


major less airily followed in his wake, and 
the other passengers scattered in a confused 
mass, while the coach fell heavily on its side. 

A dismayed “Oh!” burst from the by- 
standers, all of whom were hastily drawn to 
the front garden. *The colonel was shaking 
himself, stamping and professionally examin- 
ing the condition of his horses ; several others 
more shaken than hurt were doing their best 
to set the coach up again, and satisfy them 
selves whether there were any killed or 
wounded. 

No killed, luckily; but Major Goodweod’s 
face was bleeding from a violent contusion 
on the nose, and Rowland Grey found himself 
unable to set foot on the ground, his ankle 
being either dislocated or sprained. 

When horses come to grief, a crowd imme- 
diately collects, even in the most unlikely 
places. Country labourers were seen flocking 
over fields lately deserted, to haste to the 
rescue. The coach was righted, the horses 
were patted and taught to understand there 
was nothing the matter with them. Mrs. 
Elderfield, leaning on her gold-headed cane, 
was cordially offering her house and best 
assistance to the sufferers, which Major 
Goodwood immediately availed himself of so 
far as to go indoors with Bessy for a basin of 
water, towels, pocket handkerchiefs, and 
court plaster; and Captain Cotton, taking 
Rowland up in his arms as if he had been a 
boy, before he well knew where he was 
carried him straight into the house, in spite of 
his remonstrances. Almost at the same 
moment, Mr. Mayduke, the country practi- 
tioner most in request in the neighbourhood, 
drove up by chance (if chance it were rather 
than prescience), and opportunely offered his 





figure he was. 

‘“‘ But soldiers must not mind such things,’ 
said he, stoutly, “I’m only sorry we were 
spilt. I told Arkwright he ought to beware 
of that slope ; and after all we should have 
done well enough but for the pig and the 
donkey. Rowland, my boy, how are you? 
Joe Fletchér has gone off for a fly, it will be 
here in ten minutes and then I'll take you 
home on my way to the Sentry-box.” 

“Thanks, major. I don’t like taking you 
out of your way, but I fear I must.” 

“Oh, that’s beyond doubt. All’s well that 
ends well. A good thing that none of us 
had our skulls broken. My beauty is spoilt 
for the present,” laughing, “ but I don’t care 
for that, except for the ladies.” 

“Oh, we all pity you, Major Goodwood ; 
and you will soon be all right again.” 

“Ves, yes; besides, what are looks? I’m 
rather stiff, though—a good deal shaken— 
ha!ha! Allin the day’s work.” 

Rowland had been ashamed and disgusted 
to find himself being carried by Captain 
Cotton in the sight of the ladies, and would 
most gladly have limped indoors, could he 
have done so; therefore he received the 
kindness unwillingly enough, feeling much 
humiliated ; but when he found 
comfortably placed on the sofa, the object of 
general sympathy, his thanks to Captain 
Cotton were immediately expressed with 
warmth. 

“I’m sure I am very much obliged to you 
indeed.” , 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” 

And then a good squeeze of the hand. 

After this there was a perfectly good 
understanding between them. ‘Ihe old yellow 
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“Very likelyonly to Nutford,” said Honora. ** How soon the 27th will be here ! !” said 
“T think he looked just as if he were going | Sabrina. “I shall be quite sorry.” 

to London.” | “Can you not stay a little longer, my 
“ Oh, how dull we shall be without him !’’| love ?” 

said Sabrina. | “No, grandmamma, I know it is no use 
“Really I cannot think he will make any | wishing it. Papa’s arrangements cannot be 

difference,” said Honora, laughing. changed; and mamma ‘has made special 
“Qh, aunt! such an entertaining man ! | engagements for me. How I wish, aunt 
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fly soon n appeared. Rowland was helped into | came; even before Rowland Grey came. 
it, and ina minute or two they had driven off.| We don’t depend much on gentlemen in this 
How an accident often brings people ez| part of the world, we have so many re- 
rapport, shaking off their stiffness, shyness, | sources.” 
and little heart- burnings! Captain Cotton} Sabrina, with a discontented look, hummed 
made it his office next day to call on Mrs. | 
Elderfield, and report that Rowland (who | 
had obtained his certificate) was doing well, | 
though unable to leave the sofa ; and that in | Thenceforth this became one of the family 
consequence of his sprain he had given up | acta of which, in truth, they had good store. 
his intended visit to his friend Catesby, and| Sabrina continually declared that her i inspi- 
meant to spend the remainder of his leave at} ration had deserted her—that she felt very 
his father’s vicarage. All were glad to hear| flat—what could be the reason? Her aunt 
of this, especially Sabrina, who was now| Alice would suggest “ Lubin? ”—*« Ah, yes, that 
working for the fancy fair as if her life, or at} isit;” and then they would both laugh merrily. 
any rate her living, dependedon it. She| Meanwhile Honora declared she had no 
found plenty of time, however, to accompany | leisure for such nonsense ; she wished Sabrina 
her aunts in their almost daily visits to the | would remember how near the fair day was, 
school, as well as in looking in on some of| instead of chattering and idling, and spread- 
the poor people, and calling on Mrs. Ridley, | ing things out to see the effect, and get a 
Mrs. Grey, Miss Goodwood, and Miss Kent.| little more praise. Sabrina made as though 
For the next three days Major Goodwood | she were idler than ever, and for fun laid a 


} 








** The village seems asleep or dead 
When Lubin is away.” 


found himself much stiffer than he did at} trap or two for more praise yet, so undis- 


first, but after that he was able to walk just| guisedly that Honora took her by the 
as usual, and ceased to mind his temporary | shoulders and gave her a little shake, say- 
disfigurement. Rowland, who had obtained | ing, 
a fortnight’s extension of his leave, was able to| ‘You bunch of self-esteem! You are 
draw on his sofa, and was rapidly filling his| as bad as the Esquimaux woman Iligluik, who 
portfolio with caricatures of the Punch and | sat admiring herself in the glass, and saying, 


fun school, including “A Late Remarkable | “ Indeed I am very pretty and very good !” 





Overturn,” in which he made fun of every- | “Oh, what a model woman! Tell me 
body, himself included. Captain Cotton! some more about her, aunt Honor.” 
often dropped in on him to add a few contri-| “Not till you are hard at work again. See 


butions of his own, some of which were| what a heap of beautiful knitting your grand- 
excellently drawn costume figures of many | mamma has finished without any self-lauda- 
countries ; others were ludicrous enough to} tion.” 
elicit shouts of laughter. Meanwhile Mrs.| “Grandmamma is perfection, which I am 
Grey was sticking to her church model in| not.” 
quite a business-like manner, and very glad,| “Now you are getting modest, though I 
since poor Rowland was no longer able to set | fear it is only skin-deep. -Here comes Miss 
off for her with his compasses, to accept the| Kent to ask for some more ‘ideas.’ You 
services of her husband or Captain Cotton| have given her quite an impetus, Sabrina.” 
instead. | Mr. Elderfield shortly wrote to his mother 
“The stage!” cried Alice, excitedly, as the | that he hoped to come and fetch Sabrina on 
coach whirled past the house. The horn did| the 27th of May, adding that if it were not 
not sound till the critical curve was passed.| convenient to her to give him a bed for the 
Then it played “ Mr. Ghost, who cares for| night he could sleep at the inn. But Mrs. 
you?” | Elderfield was delighted at the prospect of 
“Captain Cotton on the box-seat,” cried | having him beneath her roof again, and made 
Alice. “ He’s off to London, depend on it.” | no account of any inconvenience. 


" Yes, but we did very well before he | Honor, that you would accompany us!” 
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Honora smiled, but shook her head 

“Now do! What should hinder?” 

“ «Special arrangements.’ ” 

“Oh no!” 

‘ Obstacles prevent.” 

“ See if I cannot put them aside.” 

“You cannot.” 

Still Sabrina harped on the subject, till 
Mrs. Elderfield sent her to ask her aunt 
Bessy for a postage stamp. Sabrina ran off 
and tapped at the door of “the mysterious 
boudoir.” 

“Come in,” said Bessy from within. 

“ But may I?” said Sabrina, opening the 
door only a very littleway. “Grandmamma 
has desired me to ask you for a postage 
stamp.” 

“Oh, Sabrina, is it you?” said Bessy. 
“Yes, come in by all means.” 

And Sabrina entered so cautiously that she 
made her aunt laugh. 

“T did not know,” said she, apologetically, 
“that I might enter the mysterious boudoir.” 

“Who gives it that ridiculous name?” 
said Bessy. “Honor? Ah, she talks non- 
sense sometimes. The little room is dis- 
orderly enough, at least it looks so doubt- 
less to you; but I know where to find every- 
thing in it. I am arranging papers for a 
friend, you must know, which are wanted in 
a given time, so I need space and quiet, 
and the power of leaving everything just as 
it is, without need to clear the table for 
meals, as you know I must do down-stairs. 
So mamma allowed me the use of this little 
room, which I fear makes me seem very 
unsociable ; but I have almost finished my 
work now, and then I shall not be so any 
longer.” 

“Oh, I quite understand,” said Sabrina. | 
“Thank you.” And she ran off with the 
stamp, thinking to herself, “So there is no 
mystery after all! I am rather disap- 
pointed.” 

The next day, as Sabrina and Honora 
returned from visiting some poor families, 
they found Mr. Ridley on his pony at the 
gate, chatting to Bessy. He rode off before 
they came up, saying heartily,— 

_“Tcannot thank you enough. You have 


thinks too highly of it, though he has, of 
course, no idea of the trouble it cost me. 
Now I shall take a good rest, though he 
threatens (promises would be a better word) 
some more work for me.” 

“Better take a good rest first, though,” 
said Honora. 

“Yes, I shall be the better for that, and 
my work will be better for it too; but I 
shall soon be rested. I am so thankful he 
is pleased. Don’t you remember some- 
thing La Motte Fouqué says about ‘the 
confirmatory sentence of a superior mind’? 
I told Mr. Ridley how much mamma had 
helped me. He laughed, and said he 
believed he could tell exactly. how much; 
that her judgment had suggested what to 
leave out, but that much was put in that he 
was sure was entirely my own. He would 
not be persuaded to the contrary.” 

“Why, it is the fact, or nearly so,” said 
Honora. “Anyhow, you divide the. merit 
between you, so the approval is quite as 
satisfactory.” 

“‘ The work has made me feel a power that 
I did not know I had; that may some day 
or other be useful.” 

“Tt has been useful now, at any rate. It 
is always a good thing to have a resource, 
though I should think this would not do to 
lean on very heavily.” 

CHAPTER X.—HUMOURS OF THE FAIR. 
Mrs. RIDLEY, with her usual kindness, offered 
to take Mrs. Elderfield:-and Bessy to the 
fancy fair. The walkers started in good 
time, rejoicing in unexceptionable weather. 
Rowland, who was not yet able to walk more 
than a few yards, accompanied his mother 
and Miss Goodwood in a fly, or rather on the 
box-seat, while the inside was freighted with 
portfolios, &c. 

As the walkers approached Mrs. May’s 
lodge, two or three pleasure parties passed 
them and drove in. <A few empty sociables, 
flies, &c., were already drawn up under the 
trees ; and as they passed through the wide- 
open gates, which were decorated with flags 
and festoons, a burst of lively music near the 








relieved me of a very troublesome task, which 
was really too much for me. I could not have 
done it as I wished, but you have done it 
admirably. It is quite sud generis.” 

Bessy’s face shone with pleasure as she 
turned towards the house. 

“Mr. Ridley seems pleased,” said Honora 
when she reached her sister: 


“cc He 


house seemed to say, “ Let all be merry! 
Welcome all!” 

“Only the Frognall band,” said Honora. 
“T know that key-bugler; but he answers 
the purpose.” 

“Oh yes,” said Sabrina; “and they are 
playing such a favourite. polka of mine !” 
They were almost immediately joined by a 
large family headed by a sociable aunt, who 





“Yes, I am so glad,” said Bessy. 
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had just alighted from a fly. Miss Field | Fields’ good-natured aunt, “I think I cannot 

speedily fraternized with Alice, while her}make a better investment than in one of 

nieces clustered round Honora and Sabrina. tae three-and-sixpenny books. I allotted 
“Do see how well Mrs. May has managed | a certain sum to making people happy.” 

the approach,” said Eugenia. “It strikes} “Do, aunt,” said her nephew Tom, “and 

one so well at this point. How lively the} I’ll back you up. I'll push the sale and get 

streamers and pennons look fluttering in the | off all the stock. Won't that be jolly?” 



























and air! And the points of the marquee are| “ Yes, indeed it will,” said she, laughing. 

ut I weighted with little silver bells, that ring out} So to it he went, first taking a look into his 
l he musically as they wave to and fro. What|aunt’s copy, to prime and load himself, as he 
me- numbers of men in livery! Are they a// Mrs. | said, with a quotation or two, to enable him 
‘the May’s ?” to puff it; and lighting on “A Plea for 
id’? “‘ There seems to be a photographer’s tent.| Fancy Fairs,” with a stanza about “the 





Oh, Charlie, we must have your photo, taken!” | working bees that make the honey,” he de- 









had 

he “‘T must have yours,” says Charlie. |clared that would do exactly, and began 
ich ; “Ves, I should like you to have it.” operations with such zeal and audacity that 
to “ A lake, with a boat! ” exclaimed one of| he actually worked off all Miss Kent’s stock, 
+ he the youngest. ‘Oh, Charlie, I should so| to his immense elation and her delight. 
yuld like a row!” Tom’s sailor brother Jack meanwhile got a 






“So should I; I’ll row you. But let us go|large tiger in worsted-work pinned on his 
round the fair first. Why, I declare there’s a| broad shoulders, which he paraded up and 
peep-show ! And lots of toys. Musical) down, crying,— 







































| 
erit 1] : 
as i| boxes! are they for sale? Look at that wax; “Selling off under prime cost! The 
|| figure of Prince Albert Victor; it is beginning | cheapest thing in the fair! Taken, from 
hat || to melt.” en nature, when preparing to spring. This im- 
Jay “ Mamma, such beautiful dolls, and such a mense Bengal tiger, large as life and twice as 
| doll’s house! A-great China orange, only of handsome, only two pounds. Fit for the 
It | worsted! How tasteless! Mamma, may I | largest fireplace in the county—in the king- 
ce, buy it? it’s only a shilling.” — dom. The attention of persons about to 
to || “ Better lay out a shilling in oranges, my | marry particularly requested to it. Did you 
dear.”’ offer, sir? I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, no; they wouldn’t keep.” ‘‘ What’s the price of this little dog ?” cried 

“ Aunt Honor,” said Sabrina, sotfo voce, | his brother Charlie, catching one up. 

“Mrs. May has raised the prices we set on, “Qh, that’s mine! it’s not to be sold,” cried 
ed |} our:contributions to three, even four times as | a very little girl in alarm, as she tugged at 
he || much !”’ the blue ribbon. 
od || “ T hope she may not have overrated them.” | The lawn was rapidly filling, and sundry 
er. || “No, they are selling. That little girl| parties were straggling into the side walks 
re will work off the pasteboard door of the| and resting on seats. Honora was watching 
er shower-bath if she does not take care.|for her mother, who appeared before long 
he || There, she has torn it! She has bought it!| with Mrs. Ridley and Bessy. They paused 
th She is carrying it off, looking well pleased.” | almost immediately at the photographer's 

“What a droll little kiosk !” tent, where Captain Cotton and Rowland 
Ys Miss Kent, all smiles, occupied a promi-| Grey were on active service. 
d nent place, and had given her dressa kind of| “ Here you are at last, ma’am,” cried Row- 
s, Chinese air, to be in keeping with it. A/land to Mrs. Elderfield. “We have been 
1e short-sighted old gentleman was examining |looking for you ever so long. Here's a 
2. the names of her books through his double | famous place we’ve kept for you, where 
7S eye-glass, and opening one of them ejacu-| you can see everything, and move off when- 
a lated,— ‘ever so inclined. We’re making heaps of 
! “* Poems, by Jupiter!” money. Just look round you, and see whether 
“No, sir, by me,” said Miss Kent, bridling, | you know any of the people.—Miss Sabrina, 
.. and presenting one to him open. ‘‘ There is; ] want to take you. You know you promised 
S a little piece, you see, rather suitable to the| me.” 
occasion.” | “Qh no, I don’t know any such thing.” 
e || “Ah, ahem. Thankee, ma’am,” said he,, “Indeed you did.—And you too, Miss 
F moving on rather abruptly, and leaving her| Honora. Come, I must take you too.” 
1 |i considerably disappointed. | “In this public way? Why, I would 
| “Dear, do you know, now,” said the| almost as soon have a tooth drawn.” 
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“Oh, pardon me, I can’t believe that. 
The ‘almost’ saved you. Come, now, please 
don’t make us waste precious time. Mrs. 
Elderfield, please ask those ladies to step 
this way. Suchanice seat and all. So cool 
and comfortable. Come, now, our time is 
our’ money. There are lots of people 
coming. I hear their pockets jingle. Come, 
now. Don’t require so much pressing. Come, 
Miss Sabrina.” 

“ Oh, well, I suppose if I must I must,” 
said Sabrina, taking her seat with pretended 
reluctance. “ How am IJ to sit? This way ?” 

“Of course not. You're just like Punch | 
going to be hanged,” cried Rowland. “ Cap- | 
tain Cotton, be so good as to suggest a good | 
pose-— Come, Mrs. Elderfield” (as Sabrina 
started up), “ give these difficult young ladies | 
a good example.” 

“'To be sure I will if you really wish it,” 
replied she, with such frank good humour | 
that they were delighted. ‘ What was the | 
name of the old Greek lady who was thankful | 


that her old figure could still be of any ser-| 


vice to her friends?” 

“ Cratisclea, if I mistake not,” said Captain | 
Cotton. ‘“ Now you will start us off anew, 
and encourage les autres.’ 


After em Elderfield had consented to be} 
taken Honora and Sabrina could of course | 


make no more obstacles. Mrs. Ridley, too, 
took her turn. Some time was occupied 
this way, while other candidates began to ac- 
cumulate. Meanwhile some young people 
were dolorously saying to Mrs. May,— 

“Oh, Mrs. May, there is a boat on the lake, 
but there are no oars.” 

“Ah, those must be paid for,” said she, 
laughing. ‘ Those who go on the water must 
pay so much a head.” 

“Ts that the rule? Oh, we'll pay.” 

And soon they were afloat, with ‘‘ youth at 
the prow and pleasure at the helm.” 

Bessy took Alice’s place as assistant to 
Mrs. Frank, who was honorary patroness of 
the Berlin wool stall, while Alice had her carve 
taken. Private fears were entertained that 
Mrs. Grey's model of the church, so nicely 
made, would hang on hand because of the 
price. 
purchase, till, quite late in the day, Mr. 
Mayduke looked in and bought it at once. 
The Bengal tiger seemed equally likely to 
waste his mild attractions, though he did not 
even “roar as gently as a sucking dove ;” and 
Tom Field reluctantly contemplated its being 
raffled for, when a jolly old farmer, beaming 
with prosperity and good nature, declared it 
would be just the present for his wife on their 


Many admired, but none offered to} 





golden wedding day, and look vastly well in 
their big oak parlour. 

Honora now proposed seeing how the fine 
art department was progressing. Major 
Goodwood and his sister were sharing its 
duties between them, and with great success. 

“ Aunt,” whispered Sabrina, energetically, 
“your drawings and mine are all gone. They 
are sold.” 

And now the refreshment booths were in 
great request, while relays of chosen friends 
were taken indoors to luncheon-tables con- 
|stantly fresh supplied. Trade progressed 
|lazily after this. Very little remained to sell 
off under prime cost or dispose of by raffling. 
| The pedestrian parties from a distance were 
beginning to move off ; a few were heard to 
express a wish for a dance, but the band, 
with an eye to their own refreshment, stoutly 
and then 





|struck up “God save the Queen,” 
began their retreat. 

| Mrs. May, smiling and hospitable to the 
last, was shaking hands with Mrs. Ridley and 
Mrs. E ‘Iderfield, and congratulating herself 
that the affair had been such a success. 

| What has become of Captain Cotton?” 
| said Sabrina to Honora. 

| “Oh, poor Cotton!” said Major Good- 
wood, who overheard her, “ he was inoppor- 
tunely summoned away. He particularly 
begged me to take charge of your drawings. 
He bought them all in.” 

| As Rowland assisted Mrs. Ridley into her 
| carriage, she said she was glad to see him so 
| nearly himself again. This led to a few other 
cordial remarks, which encouraged him to 
say,— 

“T have never had that peep through the 
great telescope, Mrs. Ridley, which you pro- 
mised me ever so long ago.” 

“Oh, come up to us this evening,” said 
she. ‘‘ No, not this evening, for I recollect 
that Mr. Ridley will be engaged ; but come 
| to-morrow, and I will try to get the Miss 
| Elderfields to come too.” 

“That will be an additional inducement 
where none was wanting,” said he, grate- 
fully. 

And she immediately made Mrs. Elderfield 
the recipient of her invitation, 

At tea-time the fair was of course the 
first topic. 

“How well it all went off!” said Alice. 
* How pleased Miss Kent was at getting off 
all her books!” 


“Indeed she was,” said Sabrina. “All 
through that merry Tom Field.”’ 
“And his aunt,” said Honora. “ How 


well those rustic figures sold!” 
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“And the mounted ostrich- -egg. 
very generous of Mrs. Frank to give it.” 

“She said it was of no use to her,—nor | 
yet the enamelled censer.’ 


“Major Goodwood said the same of his | 


Truxillo bottle, aunt ; but yet it would have 
made a nice present.” 

“Was it not better to convert it to a 
charitable purpose,’ said Mrs. Elderfield, 
“than to give a friend a present of no value 
to himself?” 

“ Oh yes, certainly ; and it was thought as 
much of,—more,” said Sabrina. “I wish I 
had sent home for some things of not the 
smallest value to me.” 

“My love, you are not implying a very 
high motive.” 

“Oh, but they are as good as new, grand- 
mamma, and would have pleased some- 
body and fetched something—if they had 
been bought.” 

Then they began to plan many things for 
the morrow. Sabrina wished to say good-bye 
to every one she knew. 

“Oh, how sorry I am th at it will be my 
last unbroken day but one!” said she. “I 
have grown so fond of you all. But I know 
mamma will not like me to break my 
engagement to Mrs. Flunkett. Nor, indeed, 
should I quite like to do so myself. And 
besides, of course I shall be very glad to see 
all at home, where I should not like my place 
to be filled up.” 

“ No danger of that, I should think,” said 
Honora. 

“Not in the home circle, I hope; or 


at any rate I should soon make it for myself 


again ; but in the outer world, oh! you have 
no idea how soon your place is filled.” 

“ That enables one to form some estimate 
of its value,” said Mrs. Elderfield. 

“Still, one likes to dave a place, grand- 
mamma. And I shall take care to make one 
when I’m out.” 

“Set about it quietly, my dear, if you aim 
at it at all. I would rather think of your 
having no such aim, and winning your easy 
way without effort or plan.” 

“That sounds very good, grandmamma, 
but I doubt my having strength of mind 


to keep up to it away from your influence, | 


you know. Oh, aunt Honor, if you were) 
coming with me, I think you would keep me | 
straight.” 

Honora. smiled’ affectionately, but said, | 
“*Telemachus must do without Mentor.” 


The next day was devoted; according to| 


Sabrina’s wish, to farewell visits to Mrs. Grey, | 
Miss Goodwood, and Miss Kent. In the} 
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| nothing of the sort. I 
'and Rowland reluctantly gave up his place to 
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It was evening she and Honora and Bessy went at 


| the usual time to the court-house, where they 
‘only found Rowland with Mrs. Ridley, 


|though she said Dr. Black would join them 


by and by. Meanwhile the conversation 
was all the pleasanter, Sabrina thought, for 
not being in the least scientific. At tea the 


| elder gentlemen joined them, and afterwards, 
ito fill up the time till the darkness rather 


increased, Mrs. Ridley asked Bessy for a 
little music,—‘ some of her favourite pieces 
on their organ.” 

Sabrina hardly knew that her aunt Bessy 
played, for Bessy’s accomplishments were 
in znfaglio, not in cameo,—she never bored 
people with her music, nor gave them cause 
to wish secretly for less instead of more. 
She was rising from her seat, when Dr. Black, 
issuing from behind the window-curtain, pro- 
nounced it the very best time to begin their 
telescopic observations. 

When they reached the observatory he 
was the first to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of looking through the telescope, which 
he did not seem likely to give up in a 
hurry,—at least, so Rowland thought, and 
felt a little out of patience with him. He 
indemnified himself soon, however, by talking 
to Sabrina on all sorts of irrelevant subjects; 
and perhaps it was this abuse of the sacred 
precincts only dedicated to science that 
made Dr. Black presently relinquish his place 
to Rowland, who immediately availed himself 
of it. Hesoon made some pertinent remarks 
that interested Mr. Ridley in him, and made 
him give him his best attention. 

At length Rowland seemed to discover 
something for which Mr. Ridley could not im- 
mediately account. 

“It almost seems like a comet,” said Row- 
land ; ** but of course I’m a know-nothing.” 

“Your eyes are younger than mine,” said 
Mr. Ridley, cautiously, ‘but you are now 
looking at Eridanus, and certainly I have not 
heard of a comet seen or expected in that 
direction.” 

“No, no, no,” said Dr. Black, rapidly, 
Here, let me see;” 


him. 

The two savans eagerly scanned the con- 
| stellation ; one of them with a fixed convic- 
| tion that no comet was near it, the other with 
unprejudiced desire to see for himself, as far 
as his imperfect sight would let him, what- 


| ever was to be witnessed. 


“Tt may be only ‘very like a whale,’ after 
all,” said Rowland, disclaimingly, “ but yet I 
shall plume myself a little if it should prove 
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that I have stumbled on a discovery which 
heads so much wiser have failed to discern.” 

“Ah, my young friend,” said Mr. Ridley, 
“it is our eyes rather than our heads that are 
in question just now. You have clearly the 
advantage of me there, whatever you may 
have in other things.—What do you say, Dr. 
Black? Your eyes are better than mine.” 

Dr. Black was long silent, and then slowly 
said,— 

“Well, it really does look a little like a 
somewhat elongated comet, with an eccentric 
condensation and nucleous appearance.” 

‘“‘ Just what it seemed to me,” said Mr. 
Ridley, with evident satisfaction. “Curious, 
now (supposing it really to be a comet), that 
neither of us was prepared for anything of 
the kind, and that the pubiic prints and 
foreign correspondents should have said 
nothing of it!” 

“They we//, soon enough, if anything is to 
be said,” replied Dr. Black, with a curiously 
doubtful expression of countenance, and a 
sharp momentary glance at Rowland, as if to 
detect his occult fabrication of the comet. 
“Somebody must be first, you know; and 
you or Mr, Grey may haye the honour of 
publishing the first intelligence. But I 
should be careful not to comn#t myself in a 
hurry.” 

“Just so—be backward in coming forward 
—all right, sir,”’ said Rowland, lightly. ‘Only 
we youngsters are guilty of that.” 

Dr. Black seemed to find something a 
little flippant in this—a kind of failure of 
respect to the quarter-deck, and the conver- 
sation thereafter became so purely scientific, 
in which such words as perihelion, excen- 
tricity, aphelion, &c., were used very plenti- 
fully, that probably to Dr. Black’s private 
satisfaction, the younger members of the 
party soon returned to the drawing-room. 
And here Mrs. Ridley entertained them very 
pleasantly till the carriage came to the door 
and the Miss Elderfields took Jeave, Rowland 
accompanying them, at Mrs. Ridley’s kind 
desire, as far as his father’s gate. 


CHAPTER XI.—A TALK BY THE RIVER-SIDE. 


THE next morning was a busy one, Mr. 
Elderfield and Bessy transferring their per- 
sonal effects into Alice’s room, that their own 
might be given up to Mr. Elderfield, while 
Alice was preparing to content herself with a 
hard little horsehair couch in the study on 
the stairs. Who does not know the pleasure 





not only helped Sabrina to pack, but after- 
wards went with her to finish a pretty sketch 
beside a river that in heavy rains rushed 
along in considerable volume, but in dry 
weather stole almost noiselessly on its way, 
leaving the greater part of its pebbly bed 
quite dry between its high thickly wooded 
banks, while here and there a pool remained 
watering the patches of purple loosestrife 
and red and white comfrey. 

Here they planted themselves in a seques- 
tered and exceedingly picturesque spot— 
where nothing was to be heard but a few 
sheep-bells— with their camp-stools and 
sketching apparatus, and for some time were 
perfectly quiet. 

“How enjoyable this is!’ exclaimed 
Sabrina at length. “I shall have nothing 
like it at home.” 

“No, but you will have equivalents, or 
what you deem such,” said Honora. 

“Still, that does not overcome my sense of 
approaching loss. Even the idea of being a 
finished young lady will hardly do that.” 

“Ah, why should you talk of being a 
finished young lady?” said Honora. “I 
don't consider my education finished yet.”’ 

“Oh, aunt!” said Sabrina, laughing, “surely 
you were out of leading-strings long ago!” 

“ Out of leading-strings, I grant you ; but 
not arrived at a time when there is nothing 
more to acquire, to conquer, or to improve 
in. The thought I had done so would make 
me melancholy.” 

“Then when Zs one to be finished ?” said 
Sabrina,—* not till one is as old as grand- 
mamma ?” 

“TI dare say, if you asked her, she would 
tell you, in Sir Isaac Newton’s words, that 
she felt as if still a child playing with shells 
beside the sea-shore.”’ 

“ That saying of his always secmed to me 
a little mock-modest,” said Sabrina. 

“Oh no, it was not, when he was com- 
paring the littleness of his own knowledge 
with the unfathomed works of the Creator.” 

Sabrina went on drawing a little, and then 
said,— 

“You know what I meant well enough. 
Of course I know that even when I am out 
I shall be below you, and you will be below 
grandmamma ; but we shall be free agents 
all the same, and have our place among older 
persons.” 

“Are you looking forward to associating 
with older persons ?” 

“Not with reverend signors, exactly, but 


of accommodating one’s self to similar ex- | with grown-up minds—young married ladies 


pedients sometimes? As for Honora, she| just at their happiest and brightest, and 
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young unmarried people in the first freshness | 

of their introduction to society, with keen| “It must be, then, because there is truth in 

relish for its pleasures.” what I say. Truthnevergrowsold. Giving 

“How long do you think that. freshness | one’s self youthful airs when one is not young 
will last?” does not prevent one from appearing old.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. ** N-o,”’ said Sabrina, considering. 

I get settled.” “Well, I am not going to make any set 
“Till you are married, you mean.”’ | | Speeches, ’ said Honora, “ which are certainly 
Sabrina bent over her drawing, and said,— | not in my way ; besides, it is time now for us 
“Ves, something like it.” | to go home, unless you have any more todo.” 
‘Well, you will doubtless see many people| ‘‘ No, I have finished now.” 

just at the time of life and in the position| “ Letus put ourthings together, then. What 

you are referring to; and while you are yeta|/I was going to say was, that I hope, while 

spectator, I think it will be worth your while | you enjoy all the pleasure you innocently can, 
to observe attentively the course and colour|in the ways you propose, you will now and 
their ‘grown-up minds’ gradually take—j|then ask yourself ‘Whither does all this 

whether the ‘keen relish’ ‘and ‘first fresh. ltend 2?” 

ness’ continue unabated—and for how; “That I will, I promise you, aunt,” said 

long.” Sabrina, readily, “ and I will even write you 

“Oh, that would be horrid!” interrupted! word what the answer is, to the best of my 
Sabrina. “It would spoil all my pleasure. | ability.” 

Of course I know it won’t last.” “ Ves, do; I shall like to know. And I 
“Then what makes you desire it so?” wish——” 

“ Just as we desire anything nice. Justas| What she wished did not just then appear, 
I like having brown hair, though I know it/ for a sudden fall of loose gravel from the 
will one day be grey.” bank, as some one scrambled down it, made 

“If you live. Then will it not be well to| them both look round, and to their pleasure 
provide, so that when the day of grey hair they saw Rowland Grey, who came down 
comes you may not need to shun your witha sort of g/issade, gave himself a slight 
looking-glass as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu | shake, and then came rather limpingly towards 
did?” them, looking very much pleased. 

“ That is a long while to look forward to. “This iswhat I call an agreeable rencontre,” 
When the time comes I dare say I shall find | said he ; “ here was I trying whether I could 
pleasures of some kind accompany every walk as far as your house, and you meet me 
time of life. But luckily, aunt, grey hairs | halfway.” 
don’t come all at once. The first makes us| “ Will it be quite prudent for you to venture 
exclaim, and actually laugh—it is soon pulled | so far?” said Honora. 
out! And the second, third, fourth, twentieth “Well, two minutes ago I should have 
give each less and less surprise, and our! said ‘ quite prudent; but since I have met 
maid takes care we shall not see them: you here I shall take the other view of it, 
increase, and we feel sure that other people and say, ‘Perhaps not—oh, certainly not,’ 
will not see them either.” that is, if we may have a chat here instead of 

‘And do not they?” in the house.” 

“Well, they do sometimes. “Unfortunately we shall be wanted at 
They catch my eye directly.” home soon,” said Honora, “so we can only 

“And how about the moral grey hairs?” | remain here a few minutes.” 

“‘Oh, they are seen tco, of course; but I ‘‘Let us then have the few minutes ; you 
don’t mean to have any. hose, at any rate, | know my hour is almost come for leaving the 
I can keep down.” | place altogether.” 

“You certainly may, “T am glad you are getting over your 
will be your way?” | accident so well.” 

“i such early days to consider,” said| “Oh, famously. By-the-by, I was coming 
Sabrina. “Of course there is a good deal | to tell you that the cometis all a myth. Dr. 
in manner. Noone could consider you old.” | Black owes me a desperate grudge for it, and 

‘No personal observations, please.” | plumes himself in not having been sold, 1 

“No, but really nobody would. Your| believe he seriously thinks it was a contriv- 
manner is perfectly young.” | ance of mine.” 

“What, when I am Mentorizing as Iam} “Was it?” said Honora, rather scanda!- 

now?” ized. 


Always, I hope, till 


/ always do. 


I think. But what 
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“Well, I certainly thought it looked a 
little comety, but never expected to be caught 
up so, and supposed I really Aad stumbled 
on something. However, they sat up I can’t 
tell you how long after we came away, till 
they made it out as plain as pipeclay to be 
all fudge, so I’m down to zero again at the 
court-house.” 

He went on talking in this light way till 
Honora declared they must not remain there 
any longer, and then he walked through two 
fields with them, and remained saying a few 
last words at the gate. Finally (finding he 
could not keep them any longer) he walked 
all the way home with them, but would not 
go in, even to rest; more, by token he 
caught a glimpse of Miss Kent at the window. 
He said,— 

“IT shan’t be able to meet Miss Kent next 
time without laughing, and she won’t like it. 
I found her just now stuck on the top bar of 
a five-barred gate, unable to get down either 
way ; and if she had, it would have been on 
the horns of a dilemma, for a great bullock 
was immediately beneath, with its eye steadily 
fixed on her. So I said, ‘Allow me, ma’am,. 
and lifted her over before she could say 
Jack Robinson. She looked all manner of 
colours.—Hi! Farmer Jeffrey!” 

A well-to-do farmer was driving by, so to 
secure a lift, Rowland took leave rather 
abruptly, lifted his wide-awake, and hastened 
off. Nothing could be less sentimental than 
the adieu. 

“ Wasn’t that Mr. Grey ?”’ said Miss Kent 
as they entered. Oh, I’m so sorry he did 
not come in. I owe him such a debt of 
kindness, and at the time I quite lost my 
presence of mind, so that I had hoped I 
should be able to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity. I hope he did not make much of it 
to you?” 

“Oh dear no,” said Honora. 

“That was very kind of him—just like 
him, he is very good-natured. I was thinking 
to come a nearer way by crossing Farmer 
Jeffrey's fields, and got frightened at his 
cattle, which were feeding quite close to the 
gate, and one was actually lying under it, so 
that if it had not been for Mr. Rowland I 
must have got down on the wrong side. He 
drove it away and helped me down, really 
before I knew where I was. So very good- 
natured !” 

“He zs very good-natured,” said Mrs. 
Elderfield. 

“Young men like him deserve to get on,” 
said Miss Kent ; “I am sure I hope he will. 
He is growing quite a young man now. He 


took me up as if I had been a fly. I was so 
ashamed to trouble him. I was just going 
to tell him so, but he vaulted over the gate 
and was gone.” 

As both Mrs. Elderfield and Miss Kent 
dined early, the latter knew it was now time 
to go. Her farewell words to Sabrina were 
quite hearty. 

Later in the afternoon Major Goodwood 
and Captain Cotton looked in on their way to 
Nutford, “just for a few minutes,” they said : 
but the few minutes were extended nearly to 
an hour. Nor could it be said that their 
company was otherwise than pleasant and 
enlivening, but yet Honora was troubled at 
Captain Cotton’s decided attack on Sabrina, 
who only too willingly received compliment, 
and was drawn into what was pretty much 
like grown-up flirtation. “Mrs. Elderfield was 
at length intervening with her “ My dear 
—,” when Sabrina herself put a check to 
it by suddenly saying,— 

* Aunt Honor, it is time for us to meet 
papa.” 

“Must we say good-bye, then?” said 
Captain Cotton, with chagrin in his tone. 

“ Yes, yes, Cotton,” said Major Goodwood, 
rising, “ we are not wanted now here—our 
room will be preferable to our company—the 
ladies are waiting to welcome the coming, 
speed the parting guest. Good speed to you, 
Miss Sabrina. ll sorts of pleasure and good 
things attend you.—Come along, Cotton.” 

And with some little difficulty he carried 
him off. 





‘ 


CHAPTER XII.—MOTHER AND SON. 


In another half-hour Honora and Sabrina 
re-entered the garden, animatedly talking 
with Mr. Elderfield, and gladly looking him 
in the face. It was a nice, frank, manly 
face too, rather careworn, perhaps, with an 
anxious look about the eyes, and a slightly 
furrowed brow. But it was without a furrow 
now, and his eyes were more lively than 
usual, and so was his mouth. His hair was 
getting a little grey; his figure was fuller, and 
altogether that of a somewhat older man 
than when his mother had last seen him ; and 
yet, when the first fond look and kiss had been 
given, she said emphatically, “ Hugh, you’re 
not a bit altered. You are the same man, 
every inch !” 

“Ah, I’ve had many a shake, my dearest 
mother! But thank God I am asI am, able 
to keep my ground in the battle of life still. 
It 7s a battle, mother. Thank God you are 
looking so well !”—with another kiss. 
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“Ay, Hugh, I am out of the battle, you| 
know. See what it is to be out of the strife, | 
in the shade and the quiet. It would make | 
you ten years younger to have the rest and | 
leisure that do me so much good.” 

‘‘ Ay, mamma; but what would then 
become of the bairns? And, to tell you the 
truth, I have worn the collar so long now 
that I should miss it. My spirit is subdued 
to what it works in. But still, a day with 
you, a week at the sea-side with my wife and 
children, do their gracious work on me, and 
make me feel what rest and leisure are.” 

His sisters now summoned him to a 
table spread with a dinner-tea, and soon 
the whole family were launched on the 
full tide of talk. The lapse of time seemed 
lost sight of. Old days, old jokes, old 
misadventures that now could be laughed 
at, were recalled with infinite zest, each 
quickening the wits and memories of the 
others. Sabrina, who alone did not partici- 
pate in the reminiscences, shared the amuse- 
ment they afforded. Now and then some 
tender memory was inadvertently touched 
on; only to be reverently, affectionately 
treated, and then passed over. 

Aiter tea Hugh called on his sisters for a 
little music, “ just to give the finishing touch, 
Bessy, to the good old times.” 

“Ah,” said Bessy, “it would indeed be 
the finishing touch, if you heard how I have 
not only lost my G, but my F, and I know 
not how many notes besides.” 

SNoe” 

“ T have indeed. All I can offer is to take 
part in something concerted.” 

‘“* And what can be prettier than concerted 
music ?”’ said Mrs. Elderfield, “ even if it 
be no fresher than— 


”? 


‘ How merrily we live that shepherds be ! 


Choose something, my dears, in which we 
shall have the pleasure of hearing Sabrina 
assist you.” 

This they readily did, and between song 
and conversation the evening passed swiftly 
to them all. 

“Ah, papa,” said Sabrina, kissing him as 
she said good night, “I feel so sorry to go 
away! so sorry !” 

He laughed, and looking at his mother, 
said,— 

“‘How these young people age one! It 
is no use to pretend not to have grown old 
when ¢Aey are by. Oh, mother! I am to 
make a dead set at you. Letitia expressly 
charged me. I am to carry off Honora; or 
if that can’t be, she must come to us a little) 


before my birthday for a lengthened stay. 
Now you must not say no.” 

So what was the use of saying it, espe- 
cially as nobody wanted to do so? Sabrina 
was delighted, and the rest scarcely less 
pleased. In short, Charles the Second’s 
speech seemed almost appropriate to the 
occasion, in which he said that “ everybody 
seemed so glad to see him that he wondered 
he had never been aware of it before.” 

Sabrina was delighted at the prospect of 
her aunt’s visit. ‘Throughout the evening 
she had appeared in her very best colours; 
in high spirits, yet not the least bit flighty ; 
all her good points in play and her foibles 
lost sight of, so that she had never been more 
engaging. No wonder that they were all 
sorry they were going to lose her. 

A little more of her packing was accom- 
plished in her bedroom, so that scarcely any 
remained for the next morning but what 
could be completed after breakfast, while she 
dressed for her journey. Her aunts gathered 
round her for a few last words, and also to 
leave Mrs, Elderfield and her son together 
for a- little while. Mr. Elderfield immedi- 
ately availed himself of this by drawing his 
chair close to his mother’s, taking her hand 
very affectionately, and saying,— 

** And what is there, my dear mother, that 
I can do to make you more comfortable ?” 

‘‘T am very comfortable already, my dear 
Hugh, thank you.” 

“Yes, I see that you are, and am very 
glad of it. You have around you ‘all that 
should accompany old age.’” 

“On a very small scale,” she observed, 
smiling. 

“Yes, certainly, but you have such a con- 
tented mind—always had. You have every- 
thing for comfort, even elegance, I think.” 

“Ah, your sisters know so well how to 
make the best of everything!” 

* And, by the way, how well they are 
looking! Bessy older, of course, but her 
mind as fresh as ever. Alice stout, fresh, 
and active. Honora not in the least gone 
off; so that it really is wonderful to me, 
mother, that none of them should have 
married.” 

“Those things are ordered for us, my dear 
Hugh, by a higher intelligence.” 

“Yes, but still, considering their early 
opportunities and advantages, and when one 
sees what commonplace people do get well 


| settled.” 


“Perhaps it is because your sisters are of 
commonplace. Let us leave that alone, my 
dear Hugh. ‘Events are God’s, duties are 
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ours.” I have never been a. manceuvring|a hearty squeeze of the hand]. Am I not 
mother.” their brother ?” 

“No, but still one may sometimes push} “It is very comforting to hear you speak 
events a little forward,” said he, smiling. |thus, Hugh. May I then depend on it?” 
“TI fear I could not be quite so quiescent as| ‘Certainly, undoubtedly.” 
you are. However——” “Their wants would be very moderate, 

“TI own,” said Mrs. Elderfield, after a short | scarcely what you would feel. And _ their 
pause, “that your sisters’ future is the only | resources would I am sure be exerted to the 
burden that sometimes weighs on me, though | utmost to prevent their being very burthen- 
the Lord cares for us all. As long as I live|some to you. Still a little help, you know, 
we can go on as we are, contentedly and however small ” 
happily, though prices have risen, and tell| “Yes, yes. By-the-bye, mother, how was 
on such a very small income. But out of/it that old affair between Bessy and Dr. 
such a limited annuity it is almost impos- | Fordyce came to nothing? I was a school- 
sible for me to set aside anything worth | boy at the time, and remember being ex- 
speaking of.” |ceedingly fond of him, and used to fancy, in 

“I’m sure it must be, though I am not/a boyish way, we should some day be closely 

















very well up in details.” irelated ; but when I came back at holiday- | 


*T told you that.” ‘time I found his name was not to be men- 
“Yes, I know you did a long while ago, | tioned.” 

but so many other things have since occupied} “Oh, poor Dr. Fordyce!” 

me that details have escaped. Youhave no| “ Did he do anything wrong, then?” 

idea what a state my head is in sometimes.” | “Wrong ?—dear me, no; he was an ex- 
“I can believe it though. You must not cellent man, only your father thought he 

overwork your head, my dear Hugh. Many would not do for Bessy, in which I quite 

a man thereby purchases wealth too dearly.” | differed from him; so when he offered for 
“ The fact is, mother, there is no middle | Bessy your dear father declined quite in a 

course in this, any more than in higher hand-over-head way, without consulting me 

things. Von 2’é mezzo termine. If I did not about it, which, you know, he almost always 

slave incessantly my prosperity would leave did about everything.” 

me.” | “Ah, that ‘a/most,.” groaned Mr. Elder- 
“TI can understand your fear of that. Still, field. “If he had done so a/ways, my dear 

only think how serious the consequence to mother, how different the story of your life 

your family would be if you did not check of our lives would have been !” 

yourself in time.” “T never allow myself to entertain that 
“T do not like to think of it,” he replied thought,” said Mrs. Elderfield, firmly. “Some 

abruptly, “for it would be to no good, thoughts, you must admit, it is our duty to 

and would only unnerve me. There is no- | suppress altogether.” 

thing, then, you think, that I could ease you’ “If one can.” 

in?” “Well, I have always tried to suppress 
“J do not say that. My income, small as that. Poor dear Bessy behaved admirably, 

it is, just covers current expenses, with great and Dr. Fordyce behaved well too ; but they 

management and self-denial on your sisters’ never met again. She was from home at the 

part. Oh, my dear Hugh, Alice is the least time, and before her return he had sailed for 

observed perhaps in the family, but she is | India.” 

literally the factotum in domestic manage-| “ But surely you must have heard of him 

ment. You cannot think—others little since?” 

know—how we are all indebted to her.) ‘Oh yes, but only rarely and indirectly. 

And so cheerful always, so thoughtless; They never exchanged letters. We know 

of self! And Bessy is my dear companion, that he did well, met with success your 








my nurse, my adviser, my comforter. And father never dreamed of his obtaining. For || 


Honora is the light of the house. I am a many years we have completely lost sight of 

happy mother,” she said, with deep feeling. | him.” 

“Can you wonder that the thought that my| “Is he married? Is he dead?” 

merely ceasing to live will at once deprive} “We neither know one thing nor the 

these dear ones of almost the means of sub-.| other.” 

sistence, should often press on me?” “Surely,” said Mr. Elderfield, abruptly, 
“My dear mother, let that never distress | ‘‘ my father must have seen how unwise he 

you. They shall never want a friend |with | had been long before his death ?” 
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THE THINGS UNSEEN. 


“‘T think he may have done so,” said Mrs. 
Elderfield, “ but it was a painful subject, and 
we did not dwell on it. Well, Hugh, I hope 
that you, at any rate, will think twice before 
you ever subject dear Sabrina to such a| 
painful trial as fell to the lot of poor 
Bessy.” 

“Oh yes, I'll think twice,” said he, absently. | 
“* My poor father had a most unfortunate way | 
sometimes of standing in his own light. Even | 
in a money point of view it would have been 
better if——. Mother, Alice was a pretty 
girl when I married, very pretty and very 
pleasant. I fear Mapleson did not do 
handsomely by her. They were all but 
engaged to each other, I thought.” 

“Mr. Mapleson proved false and _ hollow. 
Directly our misfortunes overtook us he for- 
sook the sinking ship.” 

“Worthless fellow !” 

““The way of the world, Hugh; and he 
was a worldling. Alice had too much spirit 
to show how she felt it; but the wound was 
deep, and before it had well skinned over 
she received and declined proposals from a 
worthier man, who soon afterwards consoled 
himself with another choice.” 

“ Poor dear Alice! Honora—— 

At this moment Sabrina came in saying,— 

** Papa, I’m so sorry to tell you, but my 
aunts say it is quite time for us to start.” 

“Oh,” said he, jumping up briskly, “I 
could have gone on here all day. My dear, 


” 
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dear mother, how I wish we were nearer to 
one another !” 

The most affectionate farewells were ex- 
changed between mother andson. Sabrina’s 
eyes shone with tearsas Mrs. Elderfield folded 
her in her arms and gave her her blessing. 
Her aunts accompanied them to the station. 

“Tt has been such a happy time!” ex- 
claimed she. “I should like it to come 
over again. But you, dear aunt Honora, 
will come to us in a few months, that’s one 
comfort! I shall count the days, perhaps 
make a calendar, like a schoolboy, and tear 
one day off every morning. I hope you too 
will come to us some day, dear aunt Bessy, 
though we have no fine sky view like yours 
here, and I know you don’t care for parties. 
—And you too, aunt Alice, will you not like 
the shops?” 

“* Not when I have no money to spend in 
them,” said the matter-of-fact Alice. ‘That 
would all be laid out on my outfit.” 

“Come at Christmas, and Santa Claus 
may put a purse in your stocking. Now try!” 

“ Yes, try, Alice,” said her brother, gaily 
laughing. ‘“ Remember I asked you.” 

The train came up and left no time for 
another word. Their eyes dwelt affection- 
ately on each other to the last. 

Mrs. Elderfield was sitting very sedately 
in the porch when her daughters rejoined 
her. Her thoughts had sought the pathway 
of peace. 





THE 


In the minster drooped the banners, 
Drooped above the stalls of knights— 
Stretched away among the arches, 
Lengths majestic—stately heights 
Swept the lights o’er stately warriors, 
Fell the shade on tombs of kings, 
Till a life of awful stillness 
Seemed to haunt those marble things. 
Mitred abbot, grim Crusader, 
Sage and poet, lay at rest; 
Hands that held the ball of empire 
Crost above the silent breast. | 
Laid aside were pen and crosier, 
Hushed the hearts whose thoughts 
endure ; 
Hung the saddle, shield, and helmet 
O’er the shrine of Agincourt. 
Through the abbey wailed a music 
Dying in its distance faint ; 


THINGS UNSEEN. 


But it was no land of heroes, 
’Twas no dirge for king or saint. 


’Twas a prayer for peace and pardon, 
Rest and glory for the soul 
(Asking life for the immortal), 
Borne upon the organ’s roll. 
Not the minster’s grandeur gave it, 
Carven stone or stainéd light ; 
But the Cross unseen, uncarven, 
And a faith sublime and bright. 
Spake the dead of all the ages, 
Breathed a deep mysterious grace, 
While the last notes of the organ 
Died within that haunted place : 
“Tis the things unseen, eternal, 
Whose high spell alone may last ; 
’Tis the Cross unseen that giveth 
Peace, when all life’s dream is past! ” 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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LITERARY 


For any man of literary tastes there is| 


probably no more interesting reading than 
in those two works, the elder Disraeli’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature,” and Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy.” The latter book 
especially has been a mine of wealth, whence 
authors have extracted some of their finest 
gems. of wit. It was a favourite of that in- 
imitable essayist, Charles Lamb, and abler 
pens than his have enriched themselves from | 
its perennial springs of wit and quotation. | 
Sterne and Johnson borrowed from its pages, | 


and Byron considered it the most entertain-| 
ing and instructive work of which he was} 


cognizant. It contains a poem which was 
said to have suggested 
“L’ Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” Thusa 
retentive memory may be almost a fatal gift 
to an author possessing originality, though to 
ordinary writers, and in other pursuits, it is 
great gain. ‘The following are instances in 
point. The great Frederick II. of Prussia 


would call the soldiers of his guard by name ; | 


and of Mithridates, king of Pontus, it was 
said that he could speak in their own tongue 


to the mercenaries of the numberless nation- 


alities that made up his army. 

This power of acquiring languages is a 
singular gift; the late Dr. Wolff, who under- 
took his famous journey to Bokhara to dis- 


cover the fate of his friend Captain Arthur | 


Connolly and his companion Colonel Stod- 
dart, spokeseven Oriental languages. Captain 
Burton is also a wonderful linguist. Niebuhr, 


the learned historian of Rome, znd son of 
the celebrated traveller, was master of nine-| 


teen languages, exclusive of his own. The 


Russians are noted for their proficiency in | 
acquiring foreign languages, and this is in a| 


great measure due to the fact that the Slavonic 
tongue has no literature of its own worthy 
the name. 

Porson, the Greek professor, used to say | 


that originally he had a good memory, but | 


what he obtained in this respect was the 
effect of discipline only. He could not re- 


member anything but what he transcribed} 
three times, or read over six times. His! 


power of retention was thus rendered ex- 
tremely great. 
challenge any one to repeat a line or phrase | 


to Milton his! 


He has been known to| 


JOTTINGS. 


Hemans also had a wonderful memory, and 
‘once, by way of testing it, learned by heart 
in one hour and twenty minutes a poem 
of Heber’s, containing 424 lines. The 
following may be mentioned among other 
extraordinary instances :—At one period of 
his life Seneca could repeat 2,000 words 
precisely as they had been pronounced. 
Gassendi, the mathematician, had acquired 
by heart 6,000 Latin verses, and the whole 
| of Lucretius’s poem, “De Rerum Natura ;’ 
/and he was in the habit of daily reciting 600 
verses from different languages. Sauhderson, 
also a mathematician, was able to repeat all 
Horace’s odes. Pope had an astonishing 
memory, and was able to turn with great 
readiness to the precise place in a book 
where he had seen any passage that had 
struck him. John Leyden had a very peculiar 
faculty of learning things by rote, and he 
could repeat correctly any long, dry.document 
after once hearing it read; but if he wanted 
any single paragraph, he was obliged to begin 
at the commencement. Bishop Warburton 
|and Scaliger were gifted with an extraordinary 
memory, as was also Sir Walter Scott. 
Though this faculty stands an author in 
good stead, it often unconsciously leads him 
into plagiarisms. ‘Thus Byron, after reading 
one of Scott’s novels, remarked, ‘“‘ How diffi- 
cult it is to say anything new? Who was 
‘that voluptuary who offered a reward for a 
|new pleasure? Perhaps all nature and art 
could not supply a new idea. This page, for 
instance, is a brilliant one, full of wit; but 
let us see how much of it is original. This 
| passage comes from Shakspere, this don-mot 
from Sheridan, and this observation from 
another writer, and yet the ideas are new 
modelled ; and perhaps Scott was not aware 
of their being plagiarisms. It is a bad thing 
|to have too good a memory.” Byron ac- 
| knowledged that he himself did not refrain 
from borrowingideas aslong as they were good. 
| When told that Japhet’s soliloquy in “ Heaven 
and Earth,”’ and address to the mountains of 
Caucasus, strongly resembled similar passages 
in Faust, Byron said, “ ‘The Germans, and, I 
| believe, Goethe himself, consider that I have 
taken great liberties with Faust. All I know 
‘of that drama is from a poor French transla- 





from any of the Greek dramatic writers, and | tion, from an occasional reading or two into 


would instantly go on with the context. 
The letters of Junius and other favourite 
compositions he could repeat entire. 


oes parts of it by Monk Lewis when at 


Diodati, and from the Harz mountain scene 


Mrs. ‘that Shelley versified from the other day. I 
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do not pretend to be immaculate, and I 
could lend you some volumes of shipwrecks 
from which my storm in ‘Don Juan’ came.” 

Of favourite English works he occasionally 
cribbed ideas from Shelley’s “Queen Mab,” 
that wonderful product of genius, written 
when the poet was but eighteen years of age. 
A writer has pointed out that his lordship was 
largely indebted for his “Don Juan” to 
Castis’s “ Novelle,” and that the. following 
lines in that noble but mistaken product 
of his genius are borrowed from _ the 
“ Novelle :”— 

** Round her she makes an atmosphere of light ; 

The very air seemed lighter from her eyes.” 

The following passages are also strikingly 
similar to the parallel lines from Dante’s 
“Inferno.” Byron writes,— 

** Soft hour, which makes the wish, and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn apart ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay.” 
Dante’s version is— 
‘* Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 

In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 

Who in the morn have bid their friends farewell ; 

And pilgrim, newly on his road, with love 

Thrills if he hear the vesper bell from far, 

That seems to mourn for the expiring day.” 

Again, compare the following lines with 
some from the works of Joanna Bailie, and 
you will be struck with the similarity of 
thought. In “ Don Juan” we read,— 

“Tis sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit deep 

The song and oar of Adrian’s gondolier, 

By distance mellowed, o'er the waters sweep ; 

’ Tis sweet to hear the night winds as they creep 


From leaf to leaf. 
* * * * * 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than all.” 
The poetess expresses the same thoughts in 
lines of almost equal tenderness and beauty :— 
‘Tis sweet and sad the latest notes to hear 

Of distant music dying on the ear : 

’ Tis sweet to hear expiring summer’s sigh, 

Through forests tinged witk russet wail, and die. 

% ® * * * * 


But far more sweet than this.” 


In his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
Byron’s simile of a dying eagle would seem 
to have been borrowed from Waller. In the 
former it stands,— 

** So the stretched eagle quivering on the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart.” 
The courtly poet of the second Charles’ time 
writes,— 

VI. 


‘* The eagle’s fate and mineare one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 


Waller himself would seem to have borrowed 
thoughts from a poet immeasurably greater 
than himself; Milton’s “dim religious light” is 
evidently poorly paraphrased in the lines :— 


‘* As a church window thick with paint 
Lets ina light but dim and faint.” 


How different were the characters of these 
two men! one was as superior to the other in 
|his poems as in his moral nature. On the 
one hand we have the sterling, honest, liberty- 
loving, God-fearing Latin Secretary of the 
great Protector ; and on the other the servile, 
fawning sycophant, who, like many other 
courtiers of the Restoration, prostituted his 
poetic talents in welcoming the “happy 
|return”’ of the monarch who “never said a 
| foolish thing and never did a wise one,” who 
brought England to the lowest depth of 
humiliation, and caroused with his women 
|and congenial companions while the Dutch 
|were burning ships in the Medway, and the 
|roar of their cannon could almost be heard 
|in the metropolis itself. Waller thus wrote 
|of the man whom neither the hard school 
|of adversity, nor the solemn warning of the 
'fate that befell his father, could teach wis- 


aom :— 
| ‘* We have you now, with ruling wisdom fraught— 
Not such as books, but such as practice taught.” 





It would seem also as if Byron borrowed 
thoughts from the “ Paradise Lost” for his 
metaphysical poem, “ Manfred.” In the 
latter we read,— 
‘¢ The mind, which is immortal, makes itself 

Requital for its good or evil thoughts ; 

Is its own origin of ill, and end, 

And its own place and time.” 


In Satan’s speech is the passage,— 


‘* A mind not to be changed by place or time ; 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


Moore borrowed from various sources, 
among others, Donne, Dryden, Rowe, and 
Suckling, of which a writer on “ Plagiarism ” 
adduces the following instances. The poet 
of Erin writes,— 

‘¢ Oh, tell me where the maid is found 
Whose heart can love without deceit, 


And I will search the whole world round, 
To sigh one moment at her feet.” 


Donne, whom Johnson styles “metaphy- 
sical,” a poet in every way dissimilar, ex- 
presses the same thought :— 
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** Nowhere 
Lives a woman true and fair ; 
When thou find’st one, let me know, 
Such a pilgrimage were sweet.” 


Donne was an eccentric individual, and his 
verses were wanting in all grace, being un- 
rhythmical and rugged. His biography is 


influence, and embodied it in their verses ? 
The lay of the lark, the glitter of the dew- 
drop, the thorn of the rose, with the obvious 
morals they suggest, are not wearisome nor 
contemptible because many bards have made 
them the subject of song, sonnet, or stanza ; 
yet many similarities, both of thought and 








written by Izaak Walton, > e rome hes expression, in authors of different degrees of 
which Wordsworth spoke in terms of the| merit, which cannot be exactly called pla- 
highest admiration. Donne, when secretary | siarisms, go far to prove that if one has not 
to Lord Elsinore, oe oe beck borrowed from the other, they have at least 
nobleman’s niece. ‘Towards the close of his| obtained information or inspiration from the 
life, after his recovery from a severe illness,| ame source.’ We cull other instances of 
he sent for a painter, and enveloping him-| pJagiarism, and in doing so do not ourselves 
self in a sheet, and closing his eyes, had | jay claim to originality in this paper. 
& portraxt “a or os! which he kept) “The poet Gray clearly studied and imitated 
par Se —s f a Tell Rex ‘ Thomson. Here are imageries in his ex- 
¢ author of © Lalla Kookh’ writes,— | quisite “ Elegy,” evidently borrowed from 
‘¢ And like the stained web whitening in the sun, | the author of ‘“‘ The Seasons :”— 
Grew pure by being purely shone upon.” 

- “Glorious John” Dryden uses an iden- 
tical simile :— 
‘* The more thou wouldst expose my virtue, 

Like purest linen laid in open air, 

The more ’twill bleach and whiten to the view.” 





| ‘* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.’’ 
Gray. 
“* But chief when evening shades decay, 
And the faint landscape swims away.” 
Thomson. 
** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
: And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 
The following couplet suggests recou rseto : : ’ Gray. 
the pages of Suckling :— 


‘¢ A myrtle rises far from human eye, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild ; 
So flourished, blooming and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia.” 


** And I will send you home your heart, 
If you will send back mine to me. 


Suckling’s version is,— Thomson. 
‘*T pray thee send me back my heart, 


+ ce Pete an ea Gray also laid Milton under contribution 


for some of his metaphors. Thus in his 
The parallel between these verses of Moore |“ Ode to Spring” he speaks of the “ rosy- 
and Rowe is equally suggestive :— blossomed hours,”’—a highly coloured ex- 
pression, which may be found in the 
‘*Comus” of the great poet. Again, as has 
| been pointed out, the line from Gray’s “ Ode 


“Tis not that I expect to find 
A more devoted, fond, and true one, 
With rosier cheek or sweeter mind,— 
Enough for me that she’s a new one.” 


a to Adversity,”— 
. a Those i re fare . 
“«’Tis not because I love you less, ** Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 
a ee iat ® ano se /is unquestionably taken from “ Paradise 
ut if the truth 1 must confess, | ” rH : res 
I always loved a new one.” | Lost,” book one line 91, . 
Rowe. | ‘‘ The scourge inexorable, and the torturing hour.” 


As expression is said to be the “dress of, Kirke White, the “ Unhappy White” of 
thought,” it need not follow that a deliberate; Byron’s poem, whose promise of poetic 
and unacknowledged plagiarism has been! power was quenched by an early death, 
committed because ideas entertained by | doubtless made Gray his study, as some of 
different writers are clothed in identical | his ideas would seem to have been borrowed 
language. On this subject it has been re-| from that poet. ‘To quote one example: in 
marked that “certain natural objects irresist- | his “Ode to Contemplation,” Kirke White 
ibly suggest to sensitive minds the same idea says,— 
or awaken the same feeling. Who, for| 
instance, ever listened to the hollow murmur 4 y ; ’ 
of the sea-shell held to the ear, far away from | 40 expression almost identical with— 
the shore of the ocean, without being thrilled| ‘‘ Oft have we seen him, at the break of dawn, 
with a feeling of indescribable melancholy ? Brushing with hasty steps the dew away.” 

Can we wonder, then, that Wordsworth,| Dryden was indebted to Shakspere for the 
Walter Landor, and Hemans have felt the | following passage in his “ Aurung-Zebe :— 


** Then as o’er the fields I pass, 
Brushing with hasty steps the grass,” 
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* Death in itself is nothing ; but we fear 
To be we know not what, to go we know not 
where.” 


The following line from “ Measure for 
Measure ” will occur to the memory :— 


‘¢Ah! but to die, and go we know not where.” 


And the memorable passage from Hamlet 
also evidently supplied him with material :— 


“ The dread of something after death, 
That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of,” 


One of the most noted instances of plagiar- 
ism without acknowledgment is that of Locke, | 
who appropriated the metaphysical opinions 
of Hobbes. This was exposed by Hazlitt, 
who has written several admirable essays, 
proving indisputably that the reputation ac- 
quired by Locke as the founder of the “ new 
system ”—the modern material philosophy of| 
mind—is a pure imposition. Hobbes not 
only founded but completed this system ;| 
for every one of its principles is certainly to 
be found in his works.* 

Few people know with what labour some | 
of the masterpieces of ancient and modern 
literature have been written ; and the general 
belief that a genius can dash off a poem or a 
work that will live for all time, as easily as a 
penny-a-liner does his prolific report is 
founded on a misconception. Lord Macaulay 
stated in one of his incomparable essays, that 
he had in his possession the variations in a 
very fine stanza of Ariosto, which the poet 
had altered a hundred times. Petrarch is 
said to have made forty-four alterations in 
one verse. Buffon wrote his “ Epoques de la} 
Nature” eighteen times before he allowed it 
to appear in print. Every line of Sismondi’s 
“Italian Republics” was written three times, | 
and so were almost the whole of his historical | 
works. In his later years, when composition | 
was less laborious, he contented himself with | 
writing parts of the “ History of France ”| 
twice over only. His revisal of his proof 


| first chapter was written and re-written three 


} 


| times, and the second and third twice before 
| he was tolerably satisfied with their effect. 

| On one occasion, while on a visit to 
\friends in London, Gibbon was present at 
|the trial in Westminster Hall of Warren 
| Hastings, the first Governor-General of 
India, who, as is well known, was impeached 
| by Burke, Sheridan, and others, for his cor- 
rupt and tyrannical administration. Sheridan, 
|in the course of his speech, declared that 
the facts disclosed in the evidence were un- 
| paralleled, and that nothing equal in crimi- 
|nality was to be traced, either in ancient or 
/modern history, in the correct periods of 
Tacitus or the luminous pages of Gibbon. 
Of this compliment the historian writes in his 
memoir, ‘It is not my province to absolve 
|or condemn the Governor of India ; but Mr. 
Sheridan’s eloquence commanded my ap- 
plause, nor could I hear without emotion the 
personal compliment he paid me in the 
presence of the British nation.” Gibbon, 
whose immortal work fully merited the 
encomium passed on it by the eloquent 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, would have learnt 
with other feelings the malicious turn the wit 
gave to his compliment,—“I meant to say 
voluminous.” There has been much differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the literary merits 
of Gibbon’s History ; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a noble specimen of English 
composition, and is replete with passages 
whose ornate periods are admirably wedded 
to the grand subject of which it treats. 
Gibbon has himself described with power 
the circumstances under which he conceived 
and completed the work. “It was at 
Rome,” he says, “on the 15th October, 1764, 
as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that 
the idea of writing the decline and fall of 
the city first started to my mind. I 
have presumed to mark the moment of con- 
ception, I shall now commemorate the hour 
of my final deliverance. It was on the day, 
or rather the night, of the 27th June, 1787, 

















sheets was very careful; and it is said he| ‘ 
generally corrected them five or six times. | between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 


Gibbon, the author of the “History of the|1 wrote the last lines of the last page ina 
Decline and Fall,” wrote his autobiography | Summerhouse in my garden. After laying 
six times over, and after all only left a frag-| down my pen, I took several turns in a 
In that work he has mentioned what | 2¢”¢e@¥, or covered walk of acacias, which 
a number of experiments he made in the |commands a prospect of the country, the 
composition of his great work before he| lake, and the mountains. The air was 
could hit the medium between a dull|temperate, the sky was serene, the silver 
The|orb of the moon was reflected from the 


waters, and all nature was silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on re- 


ment. 


chronicle and a rhetorical declamation. 


* Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 1845. 
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covery of my freedom, and perhaps the 
establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind by the idea 
that I had taken an everlasting farewell of 
an old and agreeable companion, and that 
whatsoever might be the future date of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short 
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towards “Caledonia, stern and wild,” and 
pay their homage to the genius of Scott, at 
Abbotsford, or at his grave amid the ruined 
arches of Dryburgh Abbey, an appropriate 
resting-place for the poet and writer of fiction 
who brought to life again the dry bones of 
the days of chivalry, and has made us all, at 
every period of life from youth to age, pore 


and precarious.” over the magic pages of the Wizard of the 
The house on the shores of the Lake of| North. Pope sleeps in the little church at 
Geneva in which Gibbon penned his| Twickenham, near to the villa rendered 
“voluminous” as well as luminous work, is, | famous by his genius. Thomson at Rich- 
we believe, still pointed out to admirers; so|mond, beneath whose shades he lived and 
are also the houses of Madame de Stael and | wrote ; Gray in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, 
Voltaire on the same lake. This reverence | wherethe penned his incomparable “ Elegy ;’ 
for the relics of great men is a very universal | |Coleridge and Southey near to their 


—weakness, shall we call it ? of the human |“ ancient walks and daily neighbourhood ; 
mind, and often degenerates into a positive | Milton and Bunyan in the heart of busy 





vice, as in the case of the relic-hunters| London, where so many years of the life of 1] 


and worshippers of deceased saints, many | |the former were passed. 

of whom, even if the relics are genuine,| But what a wealth of genius is there not 
were men and women of very doubtful} garnered up within the sacred walls of West- 
sanctity indeed. In the case of really| minster! Chaucer, the “ Father of English 











great men the disposition to visit and inspect | Poetry,” whose long sleep here dates from | 


sites rendered memorable and interesting by | the year 1400, and Spenser, 
their works, or events connected with them, | Poets in his tyme ;” the “‘ melancholy Cow- 
is reconcilable with some of the noblest) ley,” as he called himself, and “ glorious John 
aspirations of our nature. Who, for instance, | Dryden,” “ Rare Ben Jonson,” and Francis 
can visit unmoved or quit unimproved the | Beaumont, “ Fletcher’s associate, Jonson’s 
time-honoured Victory in Portsmouth Har-| friend beloved;” Michael Drayton and the 
bour, and regard the spot on the quarter-deck | witty Prior ; Gay, author of the “ Beggar's 
where the mightiest admiral the world has| Opera,” and the highly cultivated, courtly 
produced, received his mortal wound, or the | Addison ; the warm-hearted, eccentric John- 
still more hallowed nook in the darkened | son, and Thomas Campbell, the author of 
cock-pit where he breathed his last ? |the “ Pleasures of Memory” and numerous 
The Englishman who loves his country is | noble lyrics ; 
reminded of a-life of noble and disinterested Denham,” and Nicholas Rowe : 
patriotism, in which “ duty” 
word, and of a glorious and heroic death on | Oliver Goldsmith, 
that memorable “21st October, 1805. 
Who, again, can wend his way on a pilgrim- | Village” can surely never be surpassed. ‘Then 
age to Stratford-on-Avon, and pass through | not less worthy to share this glorious “ fellow- 
the lowly chambers of the birthplace of Shak- | ship of death” are our more modern literati, 
spere, and sit beside his tomb in the chancel| Lords Macaulay and Lytton—best known 
of the ancient and interesting church, with- | under the name of Bulw er,—Thackeray, and 
out returning home to pore over the works | Dickens. These are names that have made 
of the immortal bard, if he never studied|the Victorian era only less famous than the 
them before ? Pilgrims poetical visit the small | Elizabethan. 
country church near Newstead Abbey where; Mr. Forster, in his “ Life of Dickens,” has 
are “interred the bones” of perhaps the| stated that the writer of “ Pickwick,” expe- 
greatest genius this country has produced | rienced the truth of the axiom “that publishers 
since the days of Shakspere and Milton,| are bitter bad judges of an author, and are 
but which, to the eternal disgrace of the clergy seldom safe persons to consult in regard 
concerned, who presumed to usurp the func-| to the fate or fortunes that mayprobably await 
tions of the “judge of all the earth,” were | him ;” the clever author of “ Lothair” has 
turned away from the very doors of the “old|also recorded his opinion that “critics are 
abbey” which can never be complete until) men who have failed in literature.” There 
the dead Byron is received therein. ‘is, doubtless, some truth in this, but it is 
Many, too, will turn their footsteps north | no less a matter of fact that critics and pub- 


a true child of genius, 








Abraham Cowley, “ majestic | 
Southey, | 
was the watch- | equally celebrated as writer and poet; and | 


| whose “ Vicar of W akefield ” and “ Deserted | 
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lishers are oftentimes less severe on writers | Peter Pindar, for example, once said that the 
than they are upon one another ; this arises | booksellers, like the heroes of Valhalla, drank 
from jealousy and self-interest, which prevents | their wine out of the skulls of their enemies. 
them from acknowledging the full merits| Sir Walter Scott, at one period of his life, 
of rivals, whose style or theories may be dif-| made a practice of reading over once a year 
ferent from their own. Again, some practi-|the two great Italian poems of which the 
cally minded people gravely ask you, “ What | Paladin Orlando was the hero, viz., the 
is the use of poetry ?” and as it is of no ma- | “OrlandoInnamorato” by the Count Boiardo, 
terial benefit, they regard with contempt | published about 1495, and the more famous 
poets and all their works. It is said of a very | “Orlando Furioso,” of Ariosto. The style of 
great man, Sir Isaac Newton, that he acknow- | the former, like that of our Chaucer, is rude 
ledged ‘“‘ Paradise Lost” was “a fine poem,” and uncouth, and consequently Berni, about 
but,” he added, “ what does it prove?” half a century later, undertook the task of 
The learned Bishop Hacket, says a writer, | re-writing Boiardo’s work. His genius was 
called Milton a “ petty schoolboy scribbler ;” | admirably fitted for the task, and the result 
and the celebrated Barrow, who regarded | was, that a poem of great power has been 
poetry as ingenious nonsense, wrote of him | rescued from oblivion. 
as “one Milton.” Burnet also spoke of} The Authorized Version of the Holy Scrip- 
another poet, as ‘‘one Prior;” and Shenstone, | tures was begun in the year 1607, and com- 
who chiefly owed his reputation to his imper-| pleted in four years. Forty-seven divines, in 
fect imitations of Spenser, unfavourably criti- | six companies, distributed the labour among 
cised the latter. Addison also wrote con-| them, twenty-five being assigned to the Old, 
temptuously of the same great poet, whose | fifteen to the New, and seven to the Apo- 
wealth of imagination all have admired ; and | crypha. Three copies of the whole Bible— 
yet it would appear that he did not read the | one from each of the universities of Oxford 
“Faery Queen” until fifteen years afterwards. and Cambridge, and one from Westminster, 
Both Addison and Cowley found fault with ;—were then sent to London, where a com- 
mittee of six persons—two being deputed by 
the companies at each place—reviewed and 
published the whole work. ‘The pure Saxon 








Chaucer, and Dryden suggests that he was, 
perhaps, too much shocked at the poet’s 
rough and antique style to search into his| 
humour and good sense ; and doubtless many | of the translation has been much commended, 
of our readers have for the same reasons re-| and it has been styled the perfection of 
frained from more than “ dipping into” the English. In the last century a poor shoe- 
famous work of the Father of English} maker, Anthony Parver by name, having, as 
Poetry. he considered, a divine call, undertook the 
Talleyrand’s celebrated definition of speech | care of executing a new translation of the 
as a faculty given to conceal our thoughts, | Scriptures, and in 1765 the work appeared in 
can scarcely be credited to him, as the| two volumes, with notes and explanations, 
Rev. Henry Young, author of the “ Night This illiterate man, in order to carry out his 
Thoughts,” speaks of some place— self-appointed task, actually studied Hebrew, 

nies j ; ee Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, and Latin. 
Where nature's end of language is declined, It is singular how many portraits of King 

And men talk only to conceal their mind. Pa 5 , / 

; Charles I. were painted by Vandyke ; and 
Mr. Grenville Pigott, in his ‘‘ Manual of| certainly no face ever afforded a finer study for 
Scandinavian Mythology,” has demolished a| an artist; not only were the features emi- 
conceit which was very prevalent, and per-| nently handsome, but they wore a settled ex- 
haps is still scarce less popular, as few people | pression of melancholy. In regard to this 
have read his work. Mr. Pigott pointed out| it is stated that even in the king’s lifetime, 
the incorrect translation of the passage relating | when Bernini, the sculptor, received the pic- 
to the occupation of the blessed in the halls | ture now hanging at Windsor, on which two 
of Valhalla, the northern paradise. In the| profiles and the full face of the monarch are 
death-song of Regner Lodbrog are the words, | represented, for the purpose of making a bust, 
“Soon shall we drink out of the curved horns | he was so impressed with the mournful coun- 
of the head,” meaning the crooked horns of| tenance that he predicted the unhappy end 
animals. The first translators, however, ren-| of the original. One of the finest is the 
dered the passage, “ Soon shall we drink out | noble equestrian portrait at Warwick Castle ; 
of the skulls of our enemies,” and this trans-| and there are some to be found in Conti- 
lation has been universally adopted, and is/nental picture galleries. There is a full 
frequently to be met with in our literature. | length in armour at St. Petersburg, which was 
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formerly in the possession of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and had previously belonged to the 
notorious Lord Wharton, satirized by Swift 
under the name of Verres. It is related that 
Jacob Tonson, the bibliopole, who had 
crooked legs, once found fault with it on 
account of a singularity of the artist, who has 
made both gauntlets right-handed, Lady 
Wharton, who heard the criticism, replied, 
with as much address as rudeness, that one 











man might have two right hands as well as. 
another two left legs. Pope, in his “ Fare- | 
well to London,” writes of the “ amiable Mr. | 
Tonson,” as Dr. Johnson styles him, and he | 
is alluded to by Dryden in uncomplimentary 
terms. The story goes that the publisher | 
declined to give the poet the sum the latter | 
demanded for his translation of Virgil, | 
whereupon Dryden scribbled the following | 
lines on a slip of paper, which he sent to} 
Tonson with an intimation that the pen 
which indited them could be employed still | 
further on the same subject :— 


‘* With leering look, full-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowsy pores that taint the ambient air.” 


An anecdote has been recorded of King]| 
Charles that may be repeated, as it is to his 
credit, and conflicts strangely with the poli- 
tical views which induced him to enter upon 
a course of errors that brought the unfortu- 
nate monarch to a tragic and premature 
grave. <A play of Massinger’s, called “The 
King and the Subject,” which is now lost, | 
was submitted to his Majesty before it went 
to the licenser. Sir Henry Herbert, who 
then held that office, says, ‘‘ At Greenwich, 
this 4th day of June (1638), Mr. W. Murray 
gave me power from the king to allow of 
‘The King and the Subject,’ and told me 
he would warrant it. | 
‘Moneys! We'll raise supplies what way we please, 

And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 

We'll mulct you as we think fit. The Czesars 

In Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws 

But what their swords did ratify,’ &c. 


This is a piece taken out of Phillip Massin- 
ger’s play, and entered here, for ever to be 


remembered by my son and those that cast 
their eyes on it, in honour of King Charles 
my master, who, readinge over the play at 
Newmarket, set his marke upon the place 
with his own hand, and in these words,— 
‘This is too insolent, and to be changed.’ 
Note that the words make it a speech of a 
king—Don Pedro of Spayne,—and spoken 
to his subjects.” 

What a halo of romance there is around 
the memory of that poet-soldier, Sir Philip 
Sydney,— 

‘‘ Immortal Sidney, glory of the field, 
And glory of the Muses,”— 


who perished untimely on the field of Zutphen 
in 1586, when only thirty-two years of age! 
The Philoclea of his “ Arcadia” was Lady 
Penelope Devereux, sister of the Earl of 
Essex, whose rash conduct was tyrannically 
punished. She was his destined bride from 
childhood, but for some unknown reason their 
parents broke off the match, and it was never 
renewed ; she was twice married, but her 
after life was full of wretchedness. Lady 


| Penelope is described as'of surpassing beauty 
‘and of commanding figure. Oldys states 


that 200 authors had written in praise of Sir 
Philip Sydney, “ who trod,” says an eloquent 
writer, “ from his cradle to his grave amid 
incense and flowers, and died in a dream of 
glory.” His sonnets also formed the delight 
of Charles Lamb, who says of them, “ The 
general beauty of them is that they are so 
perfectly characteristical. The spirit of 
learning and chivalry, of which union Spenser 
has entitled Sidney to have been the presi- 
dent, shines through them. They are not 
rich in words only, in vague and unlocalized 
feelings—the failing too much of the poetry 
of the present day; they are full, material, 
and circumstantiated. Time and place ap- 
propriate every one of them. It is not a fever 
of passion wasting itself upon a thin diet of 
dainty words, but a transcendent passion, 
pervading and illuminating action, pursuits, 
studies, feats of arms, the opinions of con- 
temporaries, and his judgment of them.” 
Cc. R. LOW. 
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WALKS IN THE ENGADINE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 






Part THIRD. 










[ling by ; his little herd of pretty cows and 
heifers followed at his call, and now and then 
Here at last! and, in fact, almost at the end | the foremost favourite poked her large brown 
of our three week’s happy stay amid Pontre-| muzzle into his hand, sniffing for salt. A 
sina’s hills, meads, and sunny dales, peaks, | young calf feeding apart at a little distance 
passes, and bold glaciers. I must go back to| at once obeyed the well known cry, and joined 
the commencement in order to give my rea-| the troop to wander to another pasture. 
ders any idea of the beauties of the scene.| It was a pretty scene. Many of these der- 
The morning after our entrance, in a pelting| gers Bergamasgues come over in the summer 
rain such as only mountain districts know, rose | from their Italian homes, bringing their flocks 
bright and clear and blue, and we started on|to feed on the upper Alpine pastures, for 
our first excursion to see the great Mar-|which they pay so much a head—about a 
teratsch glacier, the highest peak but one|franc—to the commune; or, as I think I 
of the Bernina branch of the Rhetian Alps|have mentioned before, they hire themselves 
of old-world fame, but known to us until|/ out as sennes, or to work in the fields as 
now chiefly through Czesar’s commentaries. | haymakers. In the winter, when the mea- 
Walking through the pine-wood that skirts | dows are mown, and the cattle are again in | 
the eddying Flatzbach, we by and by came | their stalls, the women and children can feed | 
to the edge of the moraine, where we saw|and tend them, cutting their scanty fodder in || 
the stream issuing from an archway or|the woods, or giving them hay when snow {| 
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cavern in the ice, formed by its gradual melt-/lies deep on the ground, up to the first floor 
ing beneath the surface. _[t was within of a| windows, as our waiting-maid assures us. 
beautiful blue-green colour. We were so| ‘The following day proved again glorious | 
close to the wall of ice, which had in its| in its cloudlessness, and wishing to take advan- 
annual encroachments for ages past pene-|tage of the fine weather, which is very pre- 
trated quite into the midst of the now spare/carious in Pontresina, and of much worth, 
forest, ravaged every spring and winter by|we determined upon a fresh expedition up | 
avalanches of stones —that we could pick up| the Pitz Languard, the grand ascent of the | 
large crystal fragments and refresh ourselves | neighbourhood. ‘The steep, narrow path lay | 
with them. It is a pity that these foremost | through a forest of feathery larches, all alight || 
spurs of all glaciers are so covered with debris | with fresh young prickling shoots, like pale || 
as to lose the brightness and purity that dis-| green Christmas tapers, or bristling with pink- | 
tinguishes them above. ‘This Marteratsch| tipped cones—mingled with the darker Pin- 
Gletscher, or, as it is called in the Romansch | d-Pignons, called the cedar of the Alps, bear- 
patois, “vadret” is a most beautiful one ; in| ing, at the end of every long-needled branch- 
the sunlight it reigns supreme like a virgin |let, a posy of soft seed-vessels, resembling a 
queen over the valley. tiny bunch of rosy pine strawberries, with a 

Having satisfied ourselves by scrambling|blush of purple over them, while from the 
to its upper edge, whence we could overlook | midst shot a shaft of delicate needles just 
the narrow blue crevasses, we afterwards sat|liberated from the enveloping sheath. On 
long in the shade of the wood, admiring | the stems of some trees a brilliant gamboge- 
the effect of light and shadow upon its lofty|green moss was growing, brightening their 
dome, its peaks and fissures, till at length|dampness; from others hoary goat’s beards 
the fleecy white clouds disappeared, and|hung in fanciful, weird neglect. At every 
the whole stood forth in dazzling wealth of| root busy ants were toiling and moiling at 
brightness, a lovely cameo without flaw, in| their never-ceasing work among their in- 
high relief, upon an azure ground. | genious nests of fallen needles. In damp 

As we sat and gazed, an Italian or Berga-| clefts, gorgeous orange-coloured fungi might 
masque cowherd, in slouching jacket, with|be seen, or occasionally, tiny ones deep 
one arm out, a red waistcoat, peaked hat,and|red, so as to deceive one into the idea 
gaiters unbuttoned at the knee, came whist-/| that there a fragrant strawberry was lurking ; 
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and amidst them, in happy contrast, the large 
creamy white, and milky flavoured puff-ball, 
a wholesome, nutritious food, but little known. 
On every slope and hillock, and up the steep 
heights through which we clambered, acres 
of Alpine rose formed a rich-hued under- 
wood, with their myrtle-leaved shrubs, while 
flowers like blood-red rays peeped forth from | 
starry moss. At length we came out upon a 
broad stretch of open pasture-land. A senn’- 
hiitte, with large cowsheds attached, stood 
there. A stream of pure water issuing from 
beneath showed where the dairy or milch-| 
kammer was. The busy senne was just | 
entering with a well scoured pail. The cows 
were away in other pastures. Before us rose 
high and majestic, in cold and silent grap-| 
deur, the Marteratsch Glacier. It took us | 
quite by surprise, as, emerging from the | 
wood, a few upward steps suddenly con-| 
fronted us with it, no longer as a das relief, | 
or even a/fo relief, but quite standing forth | 
from the background of blue sky. As we) 
wandered on, the patches of pasture became | 
fewer, the scenery wilder, blocks of stone 
strewed the path, and spread themseives in 
broad streams down the rugged slopes to the 
roaring torrent below ; above rose walls of 
rock coloured with many a lichen, orange 
and green and red. We thought how often 
we had been through the same strata, so to 
speak, of mountain formation. First of all, 
the lowest meadows, watered by bubbling 
streams ; then forests, with shrubs and moss, 
and boulders scattered here and there ; then 
high Alps with senn'’-hiitten ; then bare crags 
with only so much herbage as will grow 
wherever a little earth or moisture passes 
over them, and heaps and stretches of frag- 
ments strewn wildly down upon the track, 
which soon becomes barely discernible. 
Then in deep shadowy nooks white nestling 
snowdrifts, partially melting, may be, into 
trickling watercourses ; and lastly, the crown- 
ing snowpeaks. I gathered a bunch of minia- 
ture mountain blossoms,all of the most brilliant 
hues, as if a fresh dash of colour were given 
them so many thousand feet nearer the sun. 
Pontresina lies 6,000 feet above the sea 
level, and we had ascended some 3,500 more. 
Had we gone the remaining third of the way, 
which lies over boulders and up steps in the 
rocks, we should have been rewarded by a 
glorious panorama, as we were told, of Monte 
Rosa in the distance, and even Mont Blanc, 
the Titlis, and Bernese Oberland, and the 
nearer Tyrol. 

As we were turning to retrace our steps 
a shrill whistle attracted our attention, and 





looking up, we saw the head of a marmot 
peering above the path on the summit of 
alittle knoll. It was motionless for a minute, 
and then disappeared. It had warned its 
companions of the approach of strangers. 
When we reached the spot we found a long 
low tunnel, about eight inches broad and six 
high, excavated in the mould of the path. 
It gradually sloped downwards, and a stick 
which I inserted entered some depth. It 
was a winter residence in course of prepara- 
tion for a marmot family from the rocks 
above. The sun was already lowering in the 
heavens, and we hastened down the slippery 
forest track, only lingering in the meadows 
below to gaze with far away thoughts upon the 
ancient castellated tower, brown with the 
dews and blasts of eight hundred long years, 
which is said to have been erected by the 
Saracens, when they endeavoured to hold 
possession of the Bernina Pass. ‘Tradition 
dates the name of Pontresina—Ponte Sar- 
razino-—from this era. 

What may the Saracens have thought of 
the strange glaciers which frowned so coldly 
upon their innovations, and how far may the 
inmates have changed their form since 
Paynim eyes gazed on them—I was wondering 
stillas we entered our hotel. Here the busy, 
practical present, soon carried us back from 
dreamland and the days of chivalry and 
romance. We found our party increased by 
the addition of two Saxons, who seemed to 
have been everywhere, and to know every- 
thing. They smattered a little English, talked 
Italian and French. They had been in Paris 
last year, and to our own exhibitions in years 
before ; had just come over the Bernina, from 
the Italian lakes, and talked much of | 
luxurious “villas,” and rich galleries of paint- 
ings. Then they wandered off to Goethe,whom 
they called a “schine Erscheinung even in | 
death ;” and lastly, fell back in full force 
upon botany. They told off in a string, all 
the names, Latin, French, and German, of a 
little bouquet upon the supper-table, and then 
showed us their own day’s gleanings, amongst 
which was a bundle of edelweis (Gnaphalium |! 
leontopodium), a soft, felt-like, star-shaped || 
everlasting, of a pale whity-green colour. It | : 
is found only at considerable height, and || §@ |! 
grows much about here. The Tyrolese 
youths present it to their betrothed, as an || 
emblem of constancy and purity; so said our 
voluble friends. What a medley of characters | 
one meets with in travelling, both national | 
and individual! Here the quiet, cautious 
Seotch, who take in all and impart but little; || 
there the loquacious Irishman, who agrees 
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with every one and means nothing ; the cold, 
formal Englishman, known from his passing 
one by without lifting his hat, and the 
foreigner, who would not dream of doing so; 
the Americans, who dress more than any one | 
else, and the Germans, who do so the least ; 
the Dutch who assimilate at once with our 
countrypeople ; and the French, who are full 
of vivacity with all. Then there are the 
noisy people, who unthinkingly annoy their 
neighbours by talking at the pitch of their 
voice in salons and salles-d-manger ; the fast 
ones, who attract remarks on all occasions ; 
the interesting, and those whom one cannot 


help observing, and who, unmindful of good 
taste, usually dress conspicuously ; and the 
good-humoured, who have a pleasant smile 
forall. There are those who are eager and en- 
thusiastic about everything you or they may 
be seeing and doing, and others who are listless 
and vapid whatever happens. There are the 
inquisitive, who invariably inquire whether 
you are friends, are married or unmarried, 
whether you live in London, and if you 
know Mrs. Smith; and lastly, there are 
a good number everywhere whom no one 
notes or heeds, those whom I call the non- 
entities of all communities. 





SELF-SACRIFICE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF **THE HARVEST OF A ( 


SELF-SACRIFICE has been said to I 


our life here. 
instanced. 
heifer, the soaring birds, the swift fish shoot- 
ing through the deep,—tl all exemplify 
this law. These, involuntarily indeed, yet laid 
down their own lives, at man’s requirement, 
on behalf of the welfare, of the existence, of 
otuers. Itis one of the many mysteries which 
meet us in God’s world, and before which we 
stand as waiters for the full explanation which 
will one day be vouchsafed. It has been con- 
tended, and with no small show of likelihood, 
that this universal law of self-sacrifice dates 
only from the Fall, or rather, from the Deluge ; 
that that state of things of which the poet com- 
plains is the result of the disorganization, and 
not the first intention, of God’s universe :— 


the law of 
The case of anima!s has been 
The innocent lamb, the patient 


1ese 


“ For nature is ¢ 1 harm no preach 
can heal ; 

The May-fly is torn 
speared by the shrik 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a 
plunder and prey.” 


ne 


with rapine, : 


by the 
ke, 


And the grey filmy gossamers of the 
autumn are floating traps ; and the delicate 
frail wheel-fabric set in rosebush is a 
snare for the gay shrill gnats or the sporting 
flies of summer; and the pleasant dimpled 
river over which sports the insect life of a 
day conceals the eager fish, which lurk for 
their prey; and these, again, flee before the 
ravenous pike ; and indeed we might fill pages 
with proof of what needs only observation to 
demonstrate it,—that in God’s inscrutable 
providence life is to be sustained in this His 


the 


JUIET EYE,” ‘¢ PopPIES IN THE Corn,” &C. 


world by the surrender of the life of one for 
the supporting the life of another. Self-sacri- 
fice,—involuntary in the lower stages, but cul- 
minating in the higher—manifestly in the 
Highest, to voluntary self-sacrifice,—is the 
law of existence here. 

Geology seems to show that ages before 
man, or at least Adamite man, was created 
and fell, the same law obtained ; indeed, was 
in the existing constitution of things, so far 
as we can see, a necessity. But many 
think that the sacrifice of life for the good of 
man was not the first intention before the 
Fall. And they think so from a comparison 
of two passages of Genesis. First, Gen. 1. 
20: “And God said, Behold, I have given 
you every herb bearing seed, which is upon 
the face of all the earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree, yielding seed, 
to you it shall be for meat.” Then Gen. ix. 
2,3; “And the fear of you and the dread of 
you shall be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that 
moveth upon the earth, and upon all the 
fishes of the sea; into your hand are they 
delivered. Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you ; even as the green herb 
have I given you all things.” 

However this may be, we perceive the law 
of life preserved, by means of life sacrificed, 
a universal one over our globe ; and we are 
taught, by a noble army of voluntary martyrs 
for causes and for persons ever since the Fall, 
that self-sacrifice may be lifted from a thing 
submitted to, to a thing chosen,—from an ac- 
quiescence into a nobility. 
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There are two classes into which we may 
roughly assort self-sacrifice. It is either for 
a cause, or for a person. 

Patriotism. That brings up many a story of 
self-sacrifice for a cause. Our country. Our 
hearts, and our homes. The inheritance of 
grand old stories that our forefathers have 
handed down to us. What heart but burns 
at the name,—but leaps up eager at the 
summons, of “‘ FATHERLAND ” ? 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

‘ This is my own, my native land?’ 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ?” 


—words too soul-stirring, too nearly wedded 
to the instincts of our being, ever to grow 
hackneyed ! 


And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods ? 


** ¢ And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast: 
Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed you may, 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play, 
In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three ; 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me?’” 
One might quote all Macaulay’s stirring 
ballad. Let us rather refer readers to its 


vehemence of swing and rhythm :— 
“ Dulce et decorum est, pro patria mori.” 


There was a revival of the old Roman 





Needs but, as instances, to call up before | 
us the well-worn but ever interest-arresting | 
stories of Marcus Curtius, of self-devoted | 


Decius; of grand and superb old Regulus— | 


spirit in the Italian stand against Austrian 
rule: I might dwell on this, but must pass on. 
There is on this theme a glut of riches. 

Let us consider now the self-sacrifice 








surely one of the splendidest, most soul-| which personal attachment, family affection, 
stirring fascinations of the fascinating history | friendship or that devotion known as hero- 
of those stern old Romans ; advising, to the | worship, can call forth. ; 

last, war with Carthage, although the advice,| O, in how many cases since the world’s 
as he knew, signed his own sentence of| first chapter of history has that lovely, well- 
dreadful and cruel death; telling even aj used line been proved true—in the experi- 
lie, excusable to a heathen, as that of Rahab | ence of many a faithful heart :— 


. . . | 5 
—or if not, yet such a sin as that which | « Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the | 


Sterne describes as blotted out by a tear of) chords with might, 








the recording angel, even as it was writte1 
on his tablets,—declaring that the Cartha-| 
ginians had given him a slow poison, and | 


, | Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, Aassed in 
music out of sight !” 


Are not the earliest aspirations of the boy- || 


declaring this lest the thought of his danger | loves those of self-sacrifice? To die for her! 


should mar the interests of his country. 'to die for her! And does not this point to 


Then there is the fine legend of Horatius, | that universal law of which I spoke P—* /¢ zs || 


—when the Tuscan army, led by Lars|detter to give than to receive ;” and they who 
Porsena, was menacing Rome, and the only |have set their hearts once to learn this 
hope of the grim old city lay in self-sacrifice | lesson of the Master are surely tempted on 





of the one or two. For— 


** The consul’s brow was sad, 
And the consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 


** Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?” 


Sprang up forthwith the ready instinct of| 
self-sacrifice for the good of others, for the | 
cause of country. Ringingly do the poet's | 
words set this before us :— 


‘** Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate ; 
‘To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late, 


|to become proficients in it. 
Oh the /uxury, at last, of self-sacrifice ! Oh 
| the delirium of entire self-surrender! ’Tis a 


'theme for the poets; let, then, a romance 
|of Browning’s come in to exemplify it. It 
‘is an incident from the wars of the great 


Emperor :— 


‘* You know we French stormed Ratisbon ; 

A mile or so away 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day ; 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


‘¢ Just as perhaps he mused, ‘ My plans 
That soar to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall ’— 
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Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound, 

Full galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 





splendid dirge is ringing in my ears; I 
cannot but transfer it to the page :— 
‘* Strike, I say, the notes of triumph, 


; ee As we march o’er moor and lea ! 
“ Then off there flung in smiling joy, Is there any here will venture 
And held himself erect To bewail our dead Dundee ? 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy, Let the widows of the traitor 
_You hardly could suspect— Weep until their eyes are dim ! 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, Wail ye may full well for Scotland— 
Scarce any blood came through), Let none dare to mourn for him ! 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast See ! above his glorious hody 
Was all but shot in two, Lies the royal banner's fold ; 
: : ho See ! his valiant blood is mingled 
“* Well,’ cried he, ‘Emperor, by God’s grace With fh crimson and its gold. 
i We've got you Ratisbon ! See how calm he iooks and stately, 
The marshal’s in the market-place, Like a warrior on his shield, 
_ And you'll be there anon, Waiting till the flush of morning 
To See YOUF Cagie flap his vans Breaks along the battle-field ! 
Where I, to heart's desire, ; See—oh, never more, my comrades, 
Perched him!’ The chief's eye flashed; his plans Shall we see that falcon eye 
Shot up again like fire. Redden with its inward lightning 
ilies his a vinta Mnaliiadds anes As the hour of fight drew nigh ! 
The chief's Fed Seshed 3 bet presently Never shall we hear the voice that, 
Softened itself, as sheathes ante il h ot’s call 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye Be Sepecsahe ae" yma (i cau, 
When her bruised eaglet breathes : Bade wn a th rm pe ant 
“You’re wounded !’ ‘ Nay’ (his soldier’s pride | ene Oe eee 
.1rouched to the quick), he said, | Yes, there is something very fascinating in 
I'm killed, sire!” And, his chief beside, the tales of the devotion of the clansmen 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. , , , , 
: ‘ ito their chief, of the chieftains to their 
Perhaps nowhere has this passion more} king, But we have a remarkable picture of 
existed, been more exhibited than among the | the Highlanders set before us, a peculiar 
Highlanders of Scotland. : instance of utter devotion and absolute self- 
I suppose we all love the Highlanders ; I| sacrifice for another, in an incident of that 
was near a camp once, and learned to love| very battle of Killiecrankie in which great 
even the shrill shriek of the pibroch, alter-| Dyndee fell. In this fight the chronicler 
nating with the fierce fife and drum, of the| tells us Lochiel was attended by his foster- 
Guards. The tartans, and the thew and| brother, who kept by him like his shadow, 
sinew of the wearers, and the old traditions! and covered him as a shield. Suddenly he 
of the men, and their wild virtues, their faith- | js missed from his side, and dying, owns that 
fulness to chief and king, and the splendour| his breast had wittingly received the arrow 
of their bravery,—these make the heart throb | meant for the bosom of his chieftain and his 
(at least mine does) with pride and affection | friend. 
as the grand 72nd or 93rd marches by. We} Readily does this account call up before 
remember, among recent glories, the “thin red | us one of Scott’s inimitable tales, “‘ The Fair 
line ”.at Balaclava ; we recall, from old times, | Maid of Perth,” and how in that dreadful 
whose reminiscence, in Aytoun’s Ballads, stir | and deadly fray between the hostile clans, 
up our hearts, the faithful devotion of a Mont-| when the “fighting Smith” advanced in- 
rose, of a Claverhouse, to the exiled king ;/ yincible and implacable against the chief of 
devotion with them more passionate in the the clan Quhele, Eachin Maclan, eight 
day of disaster and failure than it might have | foster-brothers and his foster-father, Torquil, 
been with many in the hour of most brilliant | stood to the last between him and death. 
success. Even those who hold not with| Gigantic son after gigantic son cut down, the 
them must yield the tribute of high admira- | sonorous voice of the father faltered not ; and 
tion to those old cavaliers. They gave up| to the summons, “ Far ei/ air son Eachin!” 
all, yea, life itself, to follow him. Brightly | (« Another for Hector !”) the response rang 
does the star of self-sacrifice shine out in true and brave, “ Bas air son Lachin £*) 
their story. And the devotion, also, so| (Death for Hector !”), until the eight faith- 
stirringly called before us by Aytoun, for | ful Leichtach (body-guard) lay lifeless on the 
Claverhouse himself, nobly vindicated in the | bloody field. And then the heroic father 
notes of the “Lays” from Macaulay’s| himself steps before his Dault (foster-son), 
reckless calumnies ;—how the blood thrills | crying, “ At least, darling of my soul, if I am 
in the pulses as we read such a poem as|ynable to save thee, I can show thee how a 
“The Burial March of Dundee”! The} man should die!” 


| 
| 
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IV.—CHRISTMAS EVANS. 


Part First. 


REES PRITCHARD, a pious clergyman, de- 
scribing the moral and spiritual condition 
of Wales in the seventeenth century, relates 
“that not one in a hundred of his countrymen 
could read; that no copy of the Scriptures 
was found, even in the mansions of many of 


the gentry ; that the clergy were asleep, leaving | 


the people to wallow in their sins unwarned 
and unrebuked ; that the upper classes, with 
rare exceptions, were totally regardless of 
religion, and the common people ignorant 
and unwilling to receive instruction.” While 
another clergyman, Thomas Charles, of Bala, 
speaking of the middle of the eighteenth 
century, says :-— 

‘In those days the land was dark indeed, 
hardly any of the lower ranks could read at} 
all. 
corrupt, and in this respect there was no 
difference between gentle and simple, lay-' 


men and clergymen. Gluttony, drunkenness, | 
and licentiousness prevailed throughout the 
whole country.” 

Which dreary state of things all arose 
from the fact that the only influence which 
can prevent a land from sinking into 
barbarism and superstition—the gospel of 
Jesus Christ — unhappily for Wales, pre- 
sented itself under a foreign guise. Its minis- 
ters belonged to the Anglican communion 
and spoke English, a language even now not 
understood by many of the Welsh peasantry. 





Wales, however, possessed the Bible in the 
national tongue; a privilege it seéms she 
obtained before England even did. This, 
| Mr. Gladstone told his audience at the 
Eisteddfod held at Mold last August, was 


| Let Welshmen honour the memory of the 
last and greatest of the house of Owen 


| 
1] 
| 
| 


] 
| 
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rant, how immoral, how irreligious was Wales 
before the days of these great revivals. Look 
now, and where shall we find a people who 
exhibit such ageneral intellectualand spiritual 
life as the Welsh ?—where a people who do 
more to spread the light within them? Look 
at the number of their native periodicals, 
serious, sensible, sterling. Where are the arts 
which soften and adorn life, the sister arts of 
poesy and music, more universally cultivated ? 
A great esthetic authority, speaking of a Welsh 





Tudor. For although three centuries passed 
away before the Pentecostal influence de- 
scended, it was the seed sown by the Welsh 
Bible which then sprung up and bore sucha 
rich harvest. 

Humbler influences also helped to prepare 
the way of the Lord. Rees Pritchard’s 
* Canwyll y Cymry,” a collection of homely 
proverbs and good and wise sayings, did a 
little to lighten up the cottage homes of these 
benighted people. Still more was done by 
the circulating catechetical schools of Griffith | Eisteddfod, says, “it is a kind of Olympic 
Jones, another excellent clergyman. All| meeting; and that the common people of 
combined to !ay a good foundation for that|Wales should care for such a thing shows 
great revival of religion which manifested | something Greek in them, something spiritual, 
itself throughout the Principality during the | | something humane.” Compare a modern 
latter half of the last century. | Eisteddfod with the amusements of the Welsh 

The instruments in that revival were mainly |in the last century. Of the fairs of those 
clergymen in the Established Church, w ho, | | days a well-informed writer says, “‘ No Irish 
moved by the immorality and spiritual dark- | | exhibition at Donnybrook could have sur- 
ness around them, began to preach with|passed in utter bestiality the drunken 
some sense of their responsibility to God| brawls and riots which disgraced them, 
and man. ending, as they often did, in a general 

Among these faithful ones, none were/|bludgeon-fight between the picked men of 
more distinguished than Daniel Rowlands. | rival parishes.” From Irish rows to Olympic 
Invested very early in life with the charge of/ meetings is a pretty considerable change 
a parish in Cardiganshire called Llangeitho, jin the habits of a people; but it is a change 














he had the reputation of being a vain on ge may serve to give us some idea of 


flippant young man of considerable intellec- 
tual ability, Converted in a remarkable 
|| manner by a sermon of Griffith Jones, he 
'| became one of the most intense and earnest 


preachers of the gospel the world has ever 
seen, so that the village in which his church 
|, stood came to be regarded as the Jerusalem 
| of Wales. 

|| Many an evangelist has preached ‘to con- 


gregations large; in great towns vast 
| crowds have been easily gathered by popular 
preachers, but never perhaps, before or since, 
in the whole history of the Church has a| 
village pastor in an obscure and inaccessible | 
spot drawn such vast multitudes to listen to his | 
sermons. Month after month, year after| 
year, the people flocked from the neighbour- 
hood all around to Llangeitho, some of them | 
having journeyed twenty or thirty miles; so| 
that when the Lord’s Supper was administered 
there would be as many as two to three thou- 
sand communicants. Amongst the audience 
were often eight or ten clergymen, and thirty 
or forty exhorters. 

For fifty years this influence continued, 
and under it the wilderness rejoiced and 
blossomed as the rose. Moreover it was not 
confined to Llangeitho, a similar work was 
going on in many other parts of the Prin- 
cipality. 

All authority tells us how dark, how igno- 


as 








the power of the Gospel when preached 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit in any 
land. 

For this mew life once awakened in a 


‘district brings imto play latent power which 


for ages has lain hidden and dying. Thou- 
sands of souls which but forthe cry, ‘‘ Awake 
thou that skeepest, and ‘Christ shall give thee 
life,” would have died out im torpor, now 
rise up and begin so to live that the world 
blesses God for their existence. 

Such a one was the hero of this sketch. 
A poor ill-used herd-boy, he would have 
grown up to be nothing but an awkward, 
ignorant, short-tempered, brooding farm 
labourer, had not the powerful influence 


‘which found such a centre at Llangeitho 


touched his heart. The cross of Christ 
made Christmas Evans all he was. 

To have ‘been able literally on Christmas 
Day to realize the words, “ Unto usa child is 
born,” would have seemed to some a most 
blessed omen, but it does not appear that to 
Samuel and Johannah Evans it occurred in 
this light. No doubt on that particular 
Christmas Day in 1766 it did seem an odd 
circumstance to the old gossips of Llandyssul 
that a child should have been born in the 
village, and the parents would have failed to 
satisfy their neighbours’ opinion had they not 
done their best to fix the ‘singular event in 
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their hazy brains by labelling the boy 
“Christmas.” ‘Thus our hero got his name 
on no better grounds than Crusoe’s, man 
Friday got his. 

It was a dreamy old-world spot, that little 
straggling village down among the Cardigan- 
shire hills. Eight or nine years he played 
about its street, and on the banks of the 
brawling little Tivy which ran near the 
village, when suddenly a great calamity 
came. Both father and mother were taken 
away, and he was left an orphan alone in 
the world. 

He went to live with a hard and close- 
fisted relative, who made his life for the next 
six years a burden to him. “It would be 
difficult,” says his nephew, “to find a more 


Moreover that same influence was moving 
to and fro the land, so that even the most 
rationalistic of Nonconformist communities 
were affected by it. 

From early childhood there had been a 
serious vein’ in the boy's composition. He 
trembled at the thought of death, and as he 
grew up was far from being an irreligious 
young man. On the contrary, he seems to 
| have regularly attended a chapel at Castell 
| Hywell, where a worthy minister and bard, 
named David Davies, eccentric, but learned 
and noble-hearted, presided. Mr. Davies 
was accused of being an Arian, but whatever 
his doctrine may have been, his life was 
most disinterested. He was a man of huge 





size, and his massive head was adorned with 


LLANDYSSUL. 


unconscionable man than James Lewis in| long flaxen hair which hung down over his || 
| broad shoulders, 


the whole course of a wicked world.” 
He grew up a big, bony boy, with large 


He had the oddest ideas 
about clothing, and in wet weather would 











1] 
| 


lustrous eyes. Awkward in all his movements, | appear thatched all over, the straw neatly || 


always tumbling into scrapes, but somehow, | bound about his body with ropes. Arrayed | 


too, always tumbling out of them. Dreamily,/in this condition he was one day met by a 
absently he goes about; one day he climbs! Welsh poet, who thus addressed him on the 
a tree and falls down with his knife open in| spur of the moment, in the lines which have 
his hand ; another day he stands on the edge! been thus freely rendered by Mr. D. M. 
of a pool, the earth gives way and he falls in. | Evans :— ; 





At times there are storms, fierce, passionate | 
quarrels with his mates. On one occasion it | 


goes’so far that he is stabbed. 


A boy therefore of some character, so that | 


**O bard and teacher, famed afar ! 
Such sight I never saw ; 
It ill becomes a house like yours 


To wear a roof of straw.” 


probably no herdboy in the district was better | ‘To which Davies replied,— 
3 ? 


known or more talked about than “ the lad | 
Christmas Samuel, the shoemaker’s son.” 

No one could live in the neighbourhood | 
of Llangeitho and escape its influence. | 


‘* The rain is falling fast, my friend ; 
You know not what you say ; 

A roof of straw, methinks, does well 
Beseem a wall of clay.” 
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Christmas Evans no sooner felt the power 
of the cross than he began to make not only 
mighty efforts at self-improvement spiritually, 
but also mentally. 

It was a sight for the recording angel, and 
for the soul of Rembrandt, to have seen 
him and his fellow-herdsmen gathered to- 
gether round some flickering rushlights in a 
great dark barn, trying to spell out the 
sacred Story for themselves. 

Of course they soon succeeded, and such 
was the impetus given that we read soon 
after of Christmas going to take Latin 
lessons of his good pastor, Mr. Davies. 

For Christmas is bent upon being a 
preacher, but as the respectable congrega- 
tion at Castell Hywell do not approve of u#- 
educated young men attempting to take upon 
themselves the ministry, Mr. Davies kindly 
tries to put him in the way of learning. 
Nevertheless, Christmas cannot wait until he 
has mastered Latin and Greek, so he begins 
to preach at a cottage meeting. 


His first sermon was a decided success, | 


and surprised every one by its ability, but 
unfortunately it soon transpired that the 
young peasant had arrayed himself in bor- 
rowed plumes, 


delivered was one of Bishop Beveridge’s. 


However, his admirers were not discon-_| 


certed. 
which they averred was excellent. 


They took their stand on his prayer, 
The | 





consolation tic this, as ‘a inne that the 
prayer too was not his own. 

However, he soon got known as a lad of | 
ability, and was invited by neighbouring | « 
Independent and Baptist ministers to supply 
their pulpits. 

Meanwhile he was striving very hard to 
fit himself by study for the w ork in which he 
longed to engage, but the struggle was an 
arduous one, “and he was half tempted to| 
give up in despair; but a circumstance 
happened which deepened his religious im- 
pressions, and prepared the way for further 
changes. 

He had gone to a fair at Capel-Cynon, 
and bought a copy of the “Pilgrim's 
Progress.” On his way home six brutal 
sons of Belial set upon him and knocked 
out one of his eyes. In fact, they so ill- 
treated him that for some time he lay un- 
conscious on the spot. “That night, he 
says, “I saw in a dream that the day of 
judgment had come. Christ appeared on 
the clouds, and the whole world was in 
flames. I was in unutterable fear, yet cried 
with some confidence and earnestness for 


and that the sermon he| 


peace. He replied, ‘ Thou didst purpose to 
be a preacher ; but what wilt thou do. now ? 
The world is in flames, it is too late.’ This 
brought me back from my wanderings. I 
was very thankful when I awoke that it was a 
dream; but it left a deep;impression upon me.” 

As the intensity of his religious life in- 
creased he was drawn to look at everything 
more seriously. A dispute with a young 
man about infant baptism led him to ex- 
amine the New Testament. He was much 
surprised to find, he says, about forty 
passages testifying clearly for baptism on a 
profession of faith, and not one making 
mention of the baptism of children. This 
he considered enough to show that infant 
baptism was unscriptural. After this he 
determined to join the Baptists, and was 
immersed in the river Duar by Timothy 
Thomas, the Baptist minister of Aberduar. 
| Mr. Thomas was a staunch Calvinist as 
| well as a Baptist, but he was as kind and 
genuine a man as his Presbyterian brother at 
Castell Hywell, and almost as much a 
He was muscular both in his 
arguments and his practice. His own mind 
}had been made up long ago on every 
theologic question, so that he rarely conde- 
iscended to argument, preferring to extin- 
| guish his adversa ary with a clever retort. He 
| was nevertheless a man of noble disinte- 
restedness. Half farmer, half preacher, he 
| almost entirely supported himself. Pro- 
| dig zious in labours, he was prompt, fervid, 
| decisive, equal to any emergency, temporal 
or spiritual. He rode the best horse in the 
district, and thought nothing of felling an 
assailant. A story is told of a member of 
his church who was accused of having 
knocked down a Unitarian. The delinquent 
had to stand his trial before the church, 
\“ Well, ‘Thomas,” said the pastor, “I am 
sorry to hear that you are charged with 
|some misconduct during the last week; let 
|us hear all about it.” The accused made 
a clean breast of it, relating how he had been 
having a little beer with Jack, the miller, at 
the “ Red Dragon,” how Jack had put forth 
Unitarian sentiments, and being urged by 
argument and beer had uttered something 
very like blasphemy, which so incensed him 
that he there and then knocked Jack down. 
** Well, brother,” said this fine old specimen 
of a muscular Christianity—“ well, brother, I 
cannot say you did the right thing; but 
I must say this, I believe I should have done 
so too: go and sin no more.” 

Under this pastor, so powerful in arm and 








| character. 

















will, Christmas Evans began to entertain a 
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very different view of Christian doctrine, and | 
rapidly took the colour of the community 
into which he had entered. 

Calvinistic doctrine once embraced, he 
began to be haunted with tremendous fears, 
thought his heart “a little hell” within him, 
and entered into years of spiritual darkness 
and depression. Poor Christmas, he was | 
descending the Valley of Humiliation. His | 
borrowed plumes would not do now, he 
must be real. But this very reality destroyed 
his hearers’ faith in him. They were glad 
enough to listen to him as long as he ap- 
peared a safe young theologian, content to 
air their own notions ; but when he attempted 
to tell them his deepest thoughts, they ap- 
peared so crude, so strange, that the people 
moved away in disgust, and left him to weep 
in sorrow at his own want of capacity for the 
work. 

No fuss, in fact, was made of him now ; he 
was perfectly free to go wherever there was 
an opening. Perhaps the northern part of 
Wales, more mountainous, arid, and poverty- 
stricken than the south, may offer a sphere 
for a poor struggling young man, uncertain 
how much or how little ability he has for the 
work of the ministry. There is to be an 
association meeting at Maesyberllan in 1789, 
and hi er he wends his way with a letter 
comme..datory from his pastor. Here he 
meets a man who was to have a singular 
influence over his destiny. John Richard 
Jones, of Ramoth, was a man of enthusiastic 
temperament, but of narrow heart, of strong 
mind, but of narrow intellect; a singularly 
stern, truthful man, ready to give up his life 
rather than resign the smallest iota of his 
theology. Born in other days he would 
have burnt all his opponents, and then have 
died a martyr himself. 

Jones instinctively took to the young 
preacher; he evidently discerned, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, a soul enthusiastic as 
his own. So he carried him off to a wild, 
stern country, where he knew there was hard, 
unremunerative work to do. 

Look at that little company wandering 
along the coast of Carnarvon. ‘The weather- 
beaten cliffs and desolate shores are dreary 
enough now ; but in those days it was one of 
the wildest of regions. The thinly scattered 
population, poor and ignorant, living in huts 
and hovels, and exercising the rudest and 
most primitive husbandry, offered a most un- 
inviting welcome to a stranger, most of all to | 
a preacher, who depends not a little on| 
numbers, and very much on appreciative | 
enthusiasm. External nature could have| 


had but little influence over Jones, but vastly 
affects his more imaginative companion. 
Nevertheless Christmas Evans’s sympathetic 
soul is held above all depressing influence as 
long as his strong-willed friend is by. He 
leads him until they come to a district called 
Lleyn, where are scattered over a wide waste 
area five or six little Baptist. communities ; 
and here he has brought him that he may 
be installed pastor over them. Ze, I say, 
for though they were accompanied by some 
other of the North Welsh ministers, Jones 
was the leading spirit. 

The engines of war with which Christmas 
Evans undertook the work were almost as 
light as David’s. Besides his Bible, and 
possibly some of Bunyan’s works, all his 
library consisted of Burkitt on the New 
Testament. The people regarded this book 
as possessed of mysterious importance, and 
spoke of it solemnly as Christmas Evans’s 
“ Barcud.” 

The year of his settlement and ordination 
over the churches in Lleyn was 1789, and in 
the same year he married Catharine Jones. 
She was a woman of great practical sagacity, 
just the helpmeet for ‘him. 

One day he was talking of living by faith 
‘ Catharine fach,” he said, playfully, “ you 
never mind the potatoes; put your trust in 
Providence, and all will be well.” 

“T tell you what we'll do, Christmas,” she 
replied, “ you go and sit down on the top of 
Moel y Gest, waiting for Providence, and 
I'll go and hoe the potatoes ; and we shall 
see to which of us Providence will come 
first.” ; 

It was during his ministry in this wild and 
desolate region that Christmas Evans seems 
to have received that power from on high 
which afterwards so wonderfully distinguished 
him. 

The God wholed Mosesand Elijah and Paul 
into the desert, that there He might instruct 
and fit them for the great work each had to 
do for Him, led Christmas Evans into the 
most lonely part of Wales, that there He 
might draw his soul entirely to Himself, and 
impart to him the great gift he needed for his 
work. 

The troubles, the opposition he en- 
countered, instead of depressing him, only 
aroused him to greater enthusiasm. He 
began to yearn over the lost and to desire 
above all things the salvation of sinners. But 
what most stirred him and gave him the 
|idea of all his future sermons was the advent 
in Carnarvonshire of a preacher of extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm and power. 
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| continually in heaven. 
| weakly frame he had many gifts ;—a reten- 
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Robert Roberts was a farm labourer, de- 
formed, sickly ; but with a soul which lived 
Notwithstanding his 


tive memory, a powerful voice, and a dra- 


| matic style, which being Combined with an 
| intense fervour of spirit, gave him mar- 
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forth all my power in the ministry as long as 
I live.” 

Small outward success attended his efforts 
until he reached South Wales, mainly due to 
the want of popular sympathy. The Baptists 
were very weak in North Wales, and a 
jealous, exclusive, narrow-minded spirit of 


| singing along the roads, followed by crowds 
| of people; and when he stopped to preach, 
| his sermons were so affecting that many 


| conscious ; some it is even said, but perhaps 





denominationalism prevented others coming 
to their chapels. But when he got south 
and among people of his own sentiments his 
success was wonderful and almost unparalleled. 
The people were astonished at his preaching, 
and the excitement increasing as he ad- 
this was part of the myth which gathers| vanced, his sympathetic soul was aroused to 
round such a man, to wake no more. In|more and more fervour. Speaking of this 
the midst of a most earnest appeal he would | journey he says, “The chapels and_burying- 
suddenly stop, drop his head, and remaining | grounds were filled with people who crowded 
a moment silent, he would whisper, “‘ Hush!}to hear me in the middle of harvest-time. In 
hush! what do I hear?” Then raising his|the evening I frequently preached in the 
voice to its full pitch he would thunder| open air, and the singing and rejoicing con- 
forth, “Upon the wicked He shall rain| tinued until broad daylight. Such a spirit of 
snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible | tenderness descended upon the hearers that 
tempest; this shall be the portion of their|they wept floods of tears, and cried aloud. 
cup!” | Whole multitudes, men and women, seemed 
In after times when Christmas Evans was| melted by the power of the word. The 
asked whether he could tell what led him to} word of God was now like a sharp two- 
adopt his peculiar style of preaching, he| edged sword, piercing through the joints and 
would reply, “ Yes, I partly can. I had the| marrow, and discerning the thoughts and 
ideas before, but could not get at them.|intents of the heart. I continued to be thus 
Robert Roberts gave me the key.” |inspired wherever I went, so that preaching 
One of its first results was to stir him up|was a delight to me. The same people 
to go out beyond his own diocese evangeliz-| would gather to hear me fifteen or twenty 
ing. Accordingly he sent out his “ notices ”’ | times, in the counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, 
and prepared for a journey into South Wales.| Carmarthen, Glamorgan, Monmouth, and 
Having left Carnarvon through the Pass of| Brecon. And the excitement thus produced, 
Aberglaslyn on the road to Maentwrog, hej especially in the districts of Cardigan and 
began to be oppressed by the thought that! Pembrokeshire, inclined the whole country 
perhaps after all he was not called to the} to think more favourably of religion. From 
ministry. Notwithstanding his intense desire | Tabor down to Middle-mill the people were 
to preach, and the readiness of multitudes}so deeply affected that they wept, and 
to hear him, the idea so laid hold of him|trembled as an aspen leaf; yet there was 
that he had no other resource than to dis-| mixed up with this feeling so much heavenly 
mount from his horse and fall upon his|enjoyment, that they.seemed to wish to 
knees. “Whether anybody saw me,” he| abide in that state of mind for ever.” 
said, relating the circumstance to another; This journey ought to have revealed to 
preacher on the very spot where it took| Christmas Evans his true calling, that of the 
place, “ I heeded not, because the end of all|ezvange/tst; the great preacher sent to 
things, as it were, had come upon me.|awaken slumbering souls, to quicken into 
However, God had mercy’ on my poor soul, | life dead hearts, to call to liberty with 
and I received Jacob’s blessing, dear|trumpet tongue the spirits who sat each 
brother ; yes, I saw, as it were, the heavens) alone in his prison-house bound in affliction 
open. When I arose I started on myjandiron. — 
journey, and the smiles of the heavenly} When Christmas Evans returned to Lleyn 
Spirit lighted up my way for the space of | he began to find the work irksome to him. 
two months. I have since that occasionally | Instead of vast congregations hanging on 
had my doubts and fears; but the fear that|his words, he had to spend his days in going 
I had not been called to the ministry never| from hovel to hovel, sometimes a mile or 
afterwards so troubled me. I have not the|two distant from one another, to gossip about 
slightest doubt but that it is my duty to put| little temporal matters, to compose queer 
VI. : 3¢ 


vellous influence over the people. He went 


fainted beneath them, others fell down un- 
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wranglings, to hear, and if possible refute, | attached to the chapel at Llangefni where he 
the most extraordinary religious views ; and | could live, a poor little place, not high enough 
when at last he did get to a village, to collect | for the master to rise without due caution; its 
the few poor Baptists and to talk to them. door rotten, and only kept together by a tin 
Into this he had entered with enthusiasm | plate, and, moreover, with a stable so close 
before he felt his power; but that once tasted, | that the cattle might be heard to move in it. 
it was misery for him to be thus reduced to | | The chief article of furniture was a bedstead, 
comparative silence. |only so to be called by courtesy. Some of 
And yet he had received many blessings | its boards had given way, and stone slabs 
in Lleyn. Here it was, to use one of his | were put to supply their place. 
own similes, “ that the red leaves of the rose} But happily there were only himself and 
of his ministry first began to unfold ;” here too, | wife, and poverty was no terror either to the 
notwithstanding all his discouragements, the | i | imaginative man or the practical woman. 
fruit of his ministry was greater than he ever, He was just twenty-six years of age when 
knew it for forty years after he had left Lleyn. | he came to Anglesea, and he stayed on the 
However, the difficulties he found in manag- | island until he was fifty-eight, the very prime 
ing these communities, and the new hopes|of his ministerial career. His energy soon 
his late journey had awakened in him, <o| restored things to something like order, and 
discomposed his mind, that he was quite | when this was done he set off immediately on 
prepared to accede to the request which aj one of those evangelizing tours over Wales 
certain John Jones about this time brought | which henceforth became the habit of his life. 
him, that he would come and preside over | Of his first journey we have no particular 
the Baptist churches in Anglesea. /record, but during a second one, which he 
The Isle of Anglesea could only be con-|took in 1794, a circumstance happened 
sidered desirable by comparison with Lleyn. | which lifted him once and for ever into fame 
The Baptist community there possessed two | as a great preacher. 
chapels and seven or eight preaching stations,| It was one of those gatherings so dear to 
so that the nature of the work differed but | the religious Welsh, an Association meeting. 
little in reality from that which he had left. | What open-air communion services are in 
The church moreover had been torn by/the Highlands, what camp meetings are in 
division, and everything was out of gear. ithe backwoods, an Association meeting is 
In how remote and obscure a part of the}in Wales. Such numberless sermons are 
country our hero’s life was played out may | preached that it is a feast on which the 
be gathered from the fact that although the; memories of the hearers revel the whole 
civilized world was in the throes of the most| year round, For reverence for the popular 
terrible revolution it had ever known, not a| preacher was then, if it is not now, the Welsh 
ripple of excitement seemed to reach Christ- | |form of hero- worship. On his lips they 
mas Evans. About the timte he was pre-/ hung; carefully storing up his sayings, to be 
paring to leave Lleyn Tom Paine was being | duly remembered and thought over in less 
tried in London for seditious libel ; while on | favoured seasons. 
the very day that he crossed the Menai| Never perhaps in any period of the Church 
Straits and entered Anglesea, Louis XVI.| has the influence of the Christian preacher 
was writing his last will and testament, ex-| been greater than it has been in Wales. 
horting his son to live entirely for his fellow-| And at this time it was rising to its climax. 
citizens, and to forget all hatred and resent-| Supported by the sympathy of the people, 
ment, especially on account of his father’s | and adapting itself to the national taste for 
sufferings. music and poetry, Welsh preaching developed 
It was a cold Christmas ride, the new|into something utterly different from our 
pastor and his wife and John Jones, the|conventional notion of a sermon. In fact, 
deacon, had, as they trotted through the|the Welsh preacher was the true successor of 
falling snow to Llangefni. Glad enough/|the Welsh bard. Not only was his style one 
were they to reach their destination, and to| naturally full of poetry of thought and word 
partake of the Christmas fare which, without | and action, but his very voice gradually fell 
doubt, had been prepared for the expected | into song. ‘This peculiarity in Welsh preaching 
travellers, | was called the Awy//. The greater preachers 
Certainly Mammon had-not drawn him to | however, only gave way to it when their 
Anglesea, for the messenger of the church | emotion was overpowering. Music, not argu- 
had only been authorized to offer him seven- | ment, then became the vehicle through which 
teen pounds a year! There was a house} they affected the people. But by it their 
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deepest feelings found a vent, found a way | fact with his ministerial brethren until this 


into the hearts of their hearers, to an extent | Meeting. 
unequalled by any merely spoken oratory.| Whether he preached by previous arrange- 


The influence of the Awy// over a congrega-| ment or by sudden invitation, there is little 
tion was irresistible. All were held trans-| doubt he was quite new to his audience, and 
fixed as if on enchanted,ground, while the| that when he advanced to the front of the 
wizard did with them what he pleased. | platform his awkward manner and ungainly 
No wonder then the Welshman, though} form made an unfavourable impression on 
the most careful of husbandmen, was willing | his audience. 
to leave the very harvest-field in the middle| After giving out his text he blundered on 
of the day to hear a popular preacher. And|@ little in a stiff, uncomfortable manner, 
when the opportunity occurred of hearing | Saying nothing very striking. But ere long he 
many, and the journey to the place must be| grows easier and easier, until at last comes 
made with all the pleasant accessories of| Such a burst of eloquence, attended by such 
grand scenery and agreeable company ;—| Piercing notes, that the whole audience is elec- 
when the treat itself took place in some | trified. Those who had wandered away at the 
lovely vale, with lofty mountains for a back-| commencement gather silently back again ; the 
ground, and romantic glens opening up on| very ministers draw closer, and bend their ears 
every side ;—can we be surprised that enthu-| to catch every word. Some begin to uttertheir | 
siasm ran to its highest pitch, and that an/| praise loudly, until “ Amen,” “ Bendigedig,” 
Association meeting was held to be one of| “ Dzolch byth,” concludes every brilliant 
the most delightful festivities in which re-| paragraph like a round of cheers. All the 
deemed souls could engage? | ordinary forms of pious decorum seem quite 
It was to such a meeting, held in the pic-| forgotten. Loud laughs greet the humorous 
turesque neighbourhood of Llanelly on the} sallies, floods of tears are evoked by the 
Bristol Channel, that the young Baptist bishop | pathetic touches. The young preacher is 
of Anglesea had found his way. | master of the situation ; yoking his audience | 
Accounts differ as to the details of the| like a conqueror to his triumphal car, he | 
part he played there, but it is very clear| carries them whithersoever he will, until at | 
it was the sermon he then preached, and last he lets the drop scene fall, the lights are | 
perhaps others delivered in the neighbour- | extinguished, and this wonderful exhibition ) 








hood, which made him famous throughout | of preaching power comes to an end. 

| One or two such occasions, and Christmas 
I can hardly believe he was so unknown/| Evans came to be regarded as a leading 

as Mr. D. M. Evans, his latest biographer, | preacher in the Principality, a man not to be 

represents, as he had already preached with | asked again to take the first sermon at Asso- 

such wonderful success in South Wales ; but | ciations ; but one for whom ¢he third, the place 


|| his success was not probably an accepted | of Aonour, must always be reserved. 


RICHARD HEATH. 


it 
MY MOTHER'S TEXT. | 
‘*In my Father’s house there are many mansions.”’ 
And has met, to part no more, 
Those dear friends who went before, 
And an earlier rest attained. 


Precious Mother ! when at eve, | 


SITTING in her easy chair, 
At the close of life’s long day, 
Oftentimes we heard her say, 
“Tn my Father’s house, so fair, 
There are many mansions, where 
Ri 


} visage Mpa As the daylight’s cares decline, 
Loved ones with their Saviour stay ! ye 


Tender memories round us twine, 
And of thee we think and grieve ; 
Then we thoughts of comfort weave, 

Out of this dear text of Thine ! 


We are but in different rooms 
Of our Father’s dwelling-place ; 
And His smile alike illumes 
All the children of His grace : 
Only, far from all earth’s glooms, 


When in weary hours we sought, 
Fevered restlessness to calm, 
These sweet words, like healing balm, 
Soon relief and comfort brought ; 
For the Master’s words seemed fraught 
_ With a never-failing charm. 


Now, her waiting days are o’er ; 








Now, set free from all that pained, 
She her Father's house has gained ; 


Some behold Him face to face ! 
A. M. W. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—“ THE CIRCLE.” 
** Quels que soient les humains, il faut vivre avec 
eux, un mortel difficile est toujours malheureux.”’ 
Gresset. 
‘* La fortune a son prix, l’imprudent en abuse, 
L’hypocrite en médit, et l’honnete homme en use.”’ 
Delile. 
‘*Tt is the soul that makes us rich or poor.” 
Seneca. 
MonsIEuR GASPARD was at the “Circle,” 
that all-important rendezvous which the men 


| 


HENRI DE LA HARPE. 
A STORY OF SWISS LIFE. 


BY MADAME COULIN, 





“‘ Hazard indeed, it’s all very well for Grand- 
| loup, who has no children, and as one ma, 
say, nothing left to lose, to go on gambling 


| but I don’t choose to venture. 


of every Swiss town frequent in search of | 


news, society, or amusement. 
Here politicians debate, 


business men | 


talk over their affairs, old bachelors repeat | 


stale jokes, and friends meet and chat. 

Here habitual frequenters secure the 
morning’s paper, the cosy corners, and the 
best attention. 


| fallen into, eh, Gaspard?” 
| buveur ; 


Here those who possess ideas can aid | 
their flow by the admixture, if not too plenti- | 


Jul, of wine or liqueurs. 


Here those who have none can, while 


awaiting their arrival, take up with billiards | 


or saunter with a cigar round the Circle 
garden, which generally has a fine look-out, 


“ Qui n'y va n'y chet ! ami Grosmangeur.” 

“Consoling! but I wonder what Grandloup 
will do with his newly-got fortune ?” 

“ Do with it, Monsieur ? anything but pay 
his debts,” said M. Mallet, slily regarding 
the old usurer. “He'll escape doing that, 
you may be sure.” 

Monsieur Gaspard sipped his coffee with 
a smile. 

“That depends on what hands he has 
said M. Grand- 
“no doubt,” added he, after a pause, 
“ami Gaspard could let us into all his secrets 
if he chose.” 

“ Assez sait, que sait vivre et se taire,’ 
plied the money-lender. 

‘1 have been told,” said M. Grosmangeur, 
“that he means to restore the turret house ; 
he’d better be quick if he does, before its 
chimneys are blown off : 


te 


| is half down already; as for the gateway, it 


whether over lake, or mountain, square or | 


street. 
* * * a * 


Monsieur Gaspard was playing at cards 


won't last the year out, that’s certain.” 


“Ts Madame there?” asked Monsieur 
| Mallet. 
“She has been there all the winter, I don’t 


with his friends Messrs. Grandbuveur, M. | 


Grosmangeur, and M. Mallet. Whichever 


side won was to pay the afternoon’s coffee | 


for all. 

M. Gaspard’s party the winner; 

and spirits were on the table. 
The old money-lender was full of gaiety, 


the coffee 


The game was about finished, and | 


know if she is there now.” 

“No, she is not,” interrupted M. Grand- 
buveur, “she is gone to the Baths of A——. 
Grandloup sent for her; he is there with 


| Nicod.” 


perhaps because his party had been so suc- | 


cessful. 


“Ts the news really true?” asked M. | 


Mallet, drawing towards him his cup of 
coffee, and pushing away the cards. 

* About Grandloup? eh?” said M. Grand- 
buveur, collecting them into a pack. 


** Cer- | 


| us have 


‘*Time he did send for her, they say he 
hasn’t written to her this six months past ; 
it’s certain she didn’t know his address,” said 
M. Mallet. 

“They say he means to send her back to 
her country ? A//ons / it is not our affair, let 
some wine.” 

‘** Not for me, ami Grandbuveur,” said the 
old usurer rising, “‘ besides, it’s time I was at 


tainly it is; true indeed! it’s as true as that | home.” 


I’m alive.” 

“ He’s a lucky fellow then.” 

“Some people have all the chance,” 
observed M. Grosmangeur; “wish they'd | 


hand over some to me, I never had any ; | | Zangue, friend Grandbuveur, 


| 





“Ah! ah! the name of wine always 
i ; loosens the tongue 
| too much, doesn’t it ? eh?” 

“ Mieux vaut glisser du pied que de la 


” replied the old 





but the things in this world are topsy-turvy, | | man, laughing, “* Bon jour, "Messieurs.” 


and always were.” 
“Pooh, pooh,” said M. Gaspard ; 
hazarde rien, na rien.” 






«And when do you mean to make our 


“out ne | fortunes, friend Gaspard?” demanded Mon- 


| sieur Grosmangeur, detaining him. 

















the one nearest us | 
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“A homme hardi fortune tend la main.” | kitchens of our more plebeian race, a dinner 
“I'd be Aardi enough if I were sure she | was being prepared and dressed with the calm 
would, but she’s a fickle jade, there’s no/ composure peculiar to doll nature. How per- 
relying on her; she don’t favour every one as | fect the vegetables the cook was handling !— 
she has our old friend Grandloup, and I have | how green the cabbage ! surely it harboured 




















never been one of her favourites ; 
does go right in this world.” 


but nothing | no cate 


rpillars ; was she looking if it did ? 
“Charmed to see you so interested in 


“Nothing but the wine,” observed Mon-| your vocation, ma bien belle,” said M. Gas- 


sieur Grandbuveur, as the two companions 
left the circle. 

** Yvorne, let’s take it in the garden,”’ ob- 
served M. Grosmangeur. 

“So we will, it’s pleasant under the trees. 
Depend upon it,” added he, as they sauntered 
out into the avenue and seated themselves at 
one of the tables facing the lake, “ depend 
upon it Gaspard has managed this affair for 
Grandloup; he’s a lucky hand, every one says. 
I don’t like to risk my money on /a bourse, 
or I would——” 

“T think I shall step down to his offices 
to-morrow,” said Monsieur Grosmangeur, 
“and just ask a question or two.” 

A * * * 


* 


Monsieur Gaspard meanwhile stepped out 
of the railed in court which separated the 
circle from the street. As he paused a 


moment on its threshold, and looked to right | 
She | 


and left, his eye lighted on Fanchette. 


appeared to be intently gazing into the 
window of a toy-shop a few hundred yards 


lower down. Her basket was slung on her 
arm, and her coarse linen apron, clean and 
stiff, seemed to have been donned for the 
occasion. 

“ Adieu, ami Mallet,’ said the old usurer, 


. . | 
turning to that gentleman, who was standing 


by his side; “‘ gud est bien gwil sy tienne.” 
“If one is well; but I don’t know if that 


is my case, Monsieur Gaspard. Adieu, Mon- | 


sieur.” 
Fanchette was still gazing into the win-| 


dow as Monsieur Gaspard came up to her ;} 
she even appeared not to observe his ap-| 


proach. The toy-shop window was full of | 
dolls, dressed up with that perfection of skill 
and taste peculiar to Swiss towns where 
ladies are employed in the a7¢, or what in 
theirhands becomesso. There werematernal-| 
looking lady dolls, accompanied by nurse, 
baby, and perambulator ; splendidly got up 


gentlemen dolls, whose expression, by the} my news?” 


way, did not arrive at the peffection of their | 


lady companions, doing the agreeable with | Je//z. 


cigar and eye-glass. But it was neither lady | 
nor gentleman dollsthat attracted Fanchette’s | 
attention. Her pretended admiration was| 
given to a doll’s kitchen, where, without any 
of the confusion or mishaps incident to the 


| pard, stopping at the window and looking 
| over Fanchette’s shoulder. “I dare say you 
can tell me what vegetable that doll is about 
to cut up.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Gaspard, it’s you, is it? 
| how you made me jump !” replied Fanchette, 
| with feigned surprise. 
| “J did? Grieved to hear it, ma bien 
|belle. I wonder what vegetable that is? 

But no doubt you have made it out by this; 
| you have been considering it long enough.” 

“It may be meant for a cabbage or an 
artichoke,” replied Fanchette, whose sight at 
sixty-five was not so clear as it had been. 

“ Ah, Isee, you haven’t finished your studies 
about it,” said Monsieur Gaspard, turning to 
walk away. 

** Monsieur,” 

| his example. 

“Well, ma belle?” 

“¢ Oh, Monsieur——” 
Monsieur Gaspard walked on. 
| sieur !” 

“‘ Sorry to be in a hurry, ma bien belle——’ 

‘“* The letter the young man brought me— 


” 


| 


said Fanchette, following 


Fanchette hesitated. 
* Oh, Mon- 


? 


| the tele—— 

“You delivered it ?” 

* Oh yes, Monsieur.” 

* Any more /etters, ma belle?” asked Mon- 
|sieur Gaspard, laying an emphasis on the 
| word. 
| It contained news. 
| wish to hear them ?” 
| “Ah, bah! there’s always news enough.” 

“ Monsieur is not satisfied —cependant.” 

“ Oui commence et ne parfait, sa peine perd,” 
replied Monsieur Gaspard. 

“Oh, Monsieur, so much trouble as I have 
taken to make out the contents !” 

“ Knowledge, ma bien belle, is always diffi- 
cult to attain, fardi/ If you have gained 
any, it’s too valuable to give away,—keep it.” 

“And Monsieur does not want to know 


Does Monsieur 


“Hm! Tard donner, Cest refuser,ma bien 
But I forgot to ask after da belle dame.” 
‘She is——”" 

“At the Baths. How did she bear the 
journey? The meeting with her adorable 
husband must have agitated her a little.” 

“So Monsieur knows that Madame is 
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gone,” said Fanchette, with an expression of|weather-beaten fir-cone it becomes a noble 
disappointment in her tone. “ Who told Mon-| tree, whose verdure will add a new charm to | 
sieur, I wonder ? or did Monsieur open the—” | the forest, whose pendulous branches and 
“ Dune confidence a une indiscrétion, il n’y|lichen-covered trunk will afford a home and | 
a la distance que de l'oreille a la bouche’ sustenance to whole families of living crea- 
“ Eh bien! since Monsieur knows all| tures, and in whose protecting shade many 
about it, I can be of no more use to him.” | a weary worn traveller may rejoicingly repose. 
“When you are prepared with the money} Not for the moment; for no traveller, 
for your vineyard, ma delle amie, one is to be | however weary, could find repose in the forest 
sold. Bon jour, ma belle, bon jour! 7 near the baths of A——. It was too much ne- | 
“ Voila /” said Fanchette, “he mocks me! | glected for that, and forests, like other things, 
and that’s all my reward is to be. Let him | suffer from neglect. In this one the ants had 
see to it. zen, after all it’s for the best. | quietly established themselves, had taken such | 
One learns in time ; and for the future ready | entire possession of the place, had so pros- | 
money must be there before Fanchette | pered and thriven, had built themselves such 
budges an inch. Ah, bah! I’m an old fool,/numerous storehouses and dwelling-houses. | 
and he is an old fox.” ‘and nurseries, that really there was no room. || 
| left for any intruder whatever, who if he chose | 
CHAPTER XXIX.—THE FOREST NEAR THE/|to come and plant himself among them, must | 
BATHS OF A——. do so at his own risk and peril, and be pre- 
‘La passion et l’égoism humains ne connaissent | ‘pared to take the oe 2 gg Only on || 
point de bornes.” ‘ ~~ | the rocky bank by the ravine, quite low down. | 
‘* A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, by the water's edge, could any one find ‘i 
We bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; temporary resting-place ; and even here, like 
But were we troubled with like weight of pain, /country houses or villas in the environs of 
As much or more we should ourselves complain.” /some great city, stray ant-hills, huge and || 
___ Shakspere. | towering, were to be seen, and their large 
“God help all poor souls lost in the dark.”’ black occupants to be encountered. Stilb 
The Heretic’s Tragedy,” —Brownineg. = : 
sane one could cross that once fine but now dila- || 
THE sunlight of mid-day is playing in and|pidated bridge of fir trunks, artistically | 
out of the slender fir trees which border the | formed of bent boughs cut from the neigh- || 
forest near the baths of A , or is glim-| bouring trees, and escaping from the busy | 
mering among their older and bearded com- labourers carrying on their work among the || 
rades the pines, whose dense branches, dédris beneath the firs, might, should one || 
drooping down the sides of the ravine in its! succeed in gaining the other side of the 
interior, half conceal the clear mountain | torrent in safety, find some huge fragment of || 
stream flowing at their feet. rock or mossy bank free from the tormenting || 
This stream, descending from the great! insects, and where one could rest in peace. || 
cascade above, alternately leaps and bounds; How silent and solitary it is there !—how || 
over its pebbly barriers, as if impatient to be | grand in its loveliness ! 
gone; or finding some dainty recess of unusual; Yet hark! some one is there already. Two 
beauty, forms itself into a tranquil pool, as if| figures stand looking into the green water 
it would still gladly linger. Here and there| which forms a pool under the leaning half- | 
a beech dapples its Teaves caressingly in the | broken bridge. The one looks fragile, feeble, 
waters, or the ferns bend to let it pass; or a|sad; the other--the man—strong, full of life, 
ripe fir cone adds to its music by suddenly | of self, of cruel resolution. His voice is loud 
quitting its hold of the twig that had so long/and harsh ; its accents are heard above the 
sustained it, and, attracted it may be by the | babbling of the stream below, or the dash of 
radiant beauty of the torrent, plunges heed- | the cascade above ; its sound breaks the 
lessly into the stream, to be borne along by/| harmony of nature, is like a false chord struck 
its impetuous, eager spirit down rapid cas-| amid the true, making the hearer recoil and 
cades, over jutting rocks, across polished | wish for the moment to be deaf. Hark how || 
stones, till the very “violence with which it is| loud it is! 
driven lands it in some quiet haven, where, | “So you betrayed me to Gaspard !” it says. 
among flowers and brambles and all the “TI? Oh, Louis !—but it’s false,” replies. 
wonderful undergrowth of a forest glade, it| the gentler voice. 
strikes root, pushes out delicate branches,! ‘“ Pardleu/ as if I didn’t know you.” 
and, forgetting the cold torrent down which; “I wish you did. I never once saw Mon- 
it has been dashed, grows on, till from a|sieur Gaspard.” 
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“* Madame always plays the innocent.” 

Madame Grandloup was silent, and looked 
into the clear water. 

“You deny having sent Gaspard that 
telegram ?” 

“TI! send Monsieur Gaspard anything ?”’ 

“ Parbleu! yes, you sent it.” 

“ Never! how dare you say so?” 

“Mad-ame—has wxever played false?” 
asked M. Grandloup, removing the cigar for 
a moment from his mouth. 

“Fanchette!” said Madame Grandloup, 
a sudden idea striking her; “yes, if it was 
sent, Fanchette must have sent it.” 

“Fanchette is more to be trusted than 
you.” 

“Oh no, Louis; Fanchette is a_ bad 
woman,” 

* And Mad-ame is a saint ?” 

“ Alas! no; but at all events, I love my 
husband.” 

“That’s enough. 
plague to me.” 

Madame Grandloup wept silently. 

‘A fine plague! You'd better go back to 
your country.” 

“Oh, Louis, don’t send me away 


1»? 


“Send you, farbleu! no; youll go of 


yourself—quite of yourself,” added M. Grand- 
loup, knocking off the burnt end of his cigar 
against a tree. 


“Oh, Louis,” said Madame Grandloup, a 


You’ve been a fine | 


“ As you will,” said Monsieur Grandloup, 
indifferently. 

“Give me some hope of better days—oh, 
some hope!” said Madame Grandloup, 
holding up her hands imploringly. 

“* Sacré bleu! my decision is taken,” said 
Monsieur Grandloup, impatiently, and begin- 
ning immediately to mount the rapid path 
up the ravine opposite to where they had 
been standing. When he gained the top he 
turned. ‘ Will you come or stay ?” he asked. 

“Go! I will stay,” replied his wife, seating 
herself on the green moss and weeping bit- 
terly. 

“ As you will,” said he, continuing his way. 
| As his shadow disappeared from among 
|the trees Madame Grandloup rose up, and 
}after ‘a moment’s hesitation, prepared to 
{leave the spot, which, lonely as it seemed, 
| Was not enough so for her present state of | 
|mind. Visitors from the baths might stroll 
| down the ravine and find her weeping there. 





| 


| She must find a deéper solitude, a more sure 
| refuge from the prying eyes of the world,— 
|that scornful, cruel world, whose mocking 
| glances she had so often been pierced by: 
|she need not be exposed to them. Not that 
| she cared much even for them now ; she was 
| fast getting past caring for any thing. 

How beautiful all nature was around her! 
| how beautiful and how busy! Over the still 
| waters of the green pool at her feet tiny flies 














sudden energy lighting up her delicate fea-| with gossamer wings were hovering and skim- 
tures and kindling her soft blue eyes—“ oh,| ming; in the great bearded pines opposite 


Louis, don’t do it! You have been hard| the little brown squirrels were nimbly chasing 
with me—very hard, but don’t break down | each other, or sitting gravely perched to crack 
the last barrier.” | and eat some forest delicacy ; on the topmost 
“ Madame excites herself, as usual,’ said| bough of that slender fir tree a bird, whose 
Monsieur Grandloup, lighting another cigar) fluttering wings could be plainly seen against 
with the end of his old one. | the sky, was pouring forth a love-song of ex- 
“Ts it not enough,” continued Madame quisite melody wherewith to gladden the 
Grandloup, “that you have deceived me, | heart ofits little mate, hidden in some dainty 
squandered my fortune? and now do you/nest close by. In the open glades of the 
want to enjoy your newly acquired wealth ?/ forest the bilberries and raspberries scented 
for Monsieur Nicod has told me of your suc-/ the air with a fragrant cool perfume. Even 
cessful speculations, not in restoring what! in this solitude nothing was solitary, in this 
you have unjustly taken, not in endeavouring | loneliness nothing was lonely ; all spoke of 
to comfort a wife who through all has clung | life, of love ; all whispered low and soft —low 
—faithfully clung to you x and soft, but though low, most clear, God 
“Has Madame finished her sermon ?”|—God is here. 
asked Monsieur Grandloup. “ Parddeu/ I} But Madame Grandloup heard it not ; her 
thought Madame had lived long enough in| faith, her hope, were gone. ' The great all- 
this country to know that we don’t allow) seeing Eye, whose clear sight discerns all 
our wives to lecture their husbands. But | things, had doubtless planned out all this life 
Nicod will be waiting for me,” added he, | and loveliness,—but what was He to her? 
looking at his watch, and then crossing the | All things perished ; that bird might not sing 
stream by means of the large stones em- | to-morrow ; life was a bitter gift even if it 
bedded in it. ‘‘ Will Madame come ?” | began with song ; and hastily rising, Madame 
“Oh, I can’t face any one just now.” | Grandloup carefully threaded her way down 
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the tangled path by the ravine, and pushing | 
aside the undergrowth which obstructed her, | 
gradually worked her way out till she| 
came upon a broad band of pasture land | 
which, as a belt, girded round the forest and | 
separated it from others in its vicinity. Once 
here, she crossed the green rutted road, and 
without pausing to admire the numerous and 
lovely flowers sprinkled to right and left 
among the delicate grass, climbed up a bank, 
and her mind, absorbed by one sad thought, 
penetrated into a denser, deeper forest than 
the one she had just left. 

*‘ They will search for me, but they'll not 
find me,” said she; “Ae does not care for me, 
he does not love me; life is too hard,—why 
live on? In some deeply hidden glade Ill 
lay me down and die. I won't live longer,— 
why should I? But I'll die with the green 
trees around me, and the peeps of blue sky 
coming in and out overhead, as they used to 
do when 4e made love to me among those pale 
green trees in the grove. But hark! surely 
that’s the great cascade I hear; it must, then, 
be near;”’ and Madame Grandloup shud- 
dered ; “ yes, near, quite near. Oh, death !” 
she cried, ‘‘oh, death! how terrible it seems 
when near! Oh, life, bitter life !—just like 
the little feathery thing the children make to 
dance between heaven and earth! so is my 
spirit. I would feign fly upwards, but fear 
makes me fall; I seek the loved earth once 
more, and the cruel blow meets me, and I 
rise again. Oh, my God! it is a cruel blow, 
but if I only rise to Thee, help me then that 
not uncalled I come before Thee; help me 
then to endure,—help me to live, to be sub- 
missive, to be patient.” 

Absently Madame Grandloup had been 
penetrating into the forest. Unlike the one 
she had just quitted, it was wild and desolate, 
it abounded in huge rocks and open crevasses. 

There was hardly a real pathway in it save 
the one she was on, and that led down to 
the cascade. She had never been there 
before, and came upon it quite abruptly. It 


. was a glorious fall, dashing and foaming from 


a great height above. It had, as cascades in 
these solitary places often have, especially 
when surrounded, as this was, by wild rocks, | 
and encircled by dark pine forests, something | 
awful in its grandeur. Exceedingly timid by | 
nature, Madame Grandloup, overpowered by 
distress of mind and exhausted by her suffer- | 
ings, had no sooner caught sight of this wild | 
and desolate spectacle than a horror seized | 
upon her. She screamed aloud ; and after| 
dragging herself a few steps along the path, | 
fainted at its side. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MONSIEUR DE LA HARPE'S 


HOLIDAYS, 


“ Let us not always say, 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained 
whole !’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul,’”’ 


ground upon the 


Browning. 


** Le plaisir des bons cceurs, c’est la réconnaissance.”’ 


La Harpe. 


Many are the joys accorded to man, but to 
one capable of appreciating it there is per- 
haps none greater than that of a trip to the 
mountains. 

Imagine yourself, if you can, a poor pro- 
fessor, who this year past while 
laboriously working up the raw materials 
committed to his charge into tissues of satin, 
silk, or worsted, been studying hard at his 
own improvement, and then see if you don’t 
relish the gloriously fine morning which peeps 
im upon you as you soap your stockings, don 
your mountain shoes, buckle on your sac, and 
grasp your ddfon. 

Adieu, friends and colleagues, lessons and 
colleges, dictionaries and grammars, dust and 
heat, adieu ! for six weeks adieu ! 

In Henry de la Harpe’s case this adieu, 
save for Lily, was universal. Happily for 
her, she was not included in it. A good 
walker, and sufficiently restored in health, 
she was delighted beyond measure at the 
prospect of accompanying him. 

Where ? had been the result of numberless 
cogitations. For days and days the professor 
had studied the routes and coés, rivers, and 
passes on the map before him. He thought 
they might take some little excursion in the 
vicinity of the Rigi Vaudois, from whence 
they could easily drop down to rest in those 
pleasant (?) baths of A The professor 
always pronounced the word dubiously, but 
then he hated baths, and every other rendez- 
vous of the sort, and nothing but the thought 
that they might benefit Lily would ever have 
induced him to think of going thither ; and 
after all it was quite possible they might 
change their plan, and not go near them. 
They were free to please themselves, and 
vary their route just as they liked. At all 
events, they would first make for the Lake of 
Geneva,—and then see. 

As for Lily, she did not much care where 
they made for first ; all was new to her, and 


has, 


to wander about anywhere on those beauti- 


| ful mountains or in those lovely valleys with 
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such a learned and joyous companion as her 
husband was pleasure enough for her, and 
she therefore most warmly welcomed the 
dawning of the happy day which found their 
modest baggage packed, their slender purse 
refilled, their early breakfast finished, their 
orderly home arranged for shutting up, and 
themselves, including Susette, all agog to 


start. 
* 





cl * * * 


“Come, come, aren’t you ready, wife?” 
asked the professor, seizing the iron-spiked, 
name-encircled ddé¢on his brother Louis had 
lent him for the occasion, and handing over 
the small but well-filled carpet bag to the 
willing-handed Susette. 

“Yes, my dear, I’m ready,” replied Lily, | 
fastening the strap round two wraps she 
had just decided to take. ‘“ Susette,” con- 
tinued she, “‘ are you sure you have given all | 
the ‘ bits’ to Madame Raluba?” 

“The cold meat does Madame mean ?| 
Oh yes,—and—and to the pigeons,” added | 
Susette, wishing to make a clean breast of | 
it. | 

“And you have fastened all the window- | 
shutters ?’ 

“Oh, Mad-ame, I forgot the and 
Susette, dropping the carpet bag, ran off into 
the salon. 

Lily followed her, and stood looking in at 
the door while she made them fast. When 
she came out Lily lingered still. 

It was such a pretty room, such a pretty | 
home to leave, she thought, as, looking | 
lovingly round, she thanked God for it,— | 
thanked God, and asked Him to grant them 
a safe return to it again. 

It did not take long, - 
you know. 

“ Really ready?” asked the professor, 
scanning her face as she joined him. Was 
it really a tear he saw on her cheek ? 

“ Quite ready, my dear.” 

“ Bien / then I shall lock the door,” said 
the professor, as she and Susette, whose 
bundle was waiting outside, stepped into the 
corridor. 

“Shall you take it with us?” asked Lily, 
as her husband turned it in the lock. 

“Certainly not. If I would the law would | 
not allow me.” 

“ The law ?” 

“ The law, femmelette, which does not pre- 
tend to guarantee our furniture from fire if} 
it can’t be got at.” 

~—_ thought it was insured ?” 

“So it is, but we are bound to leave| 
facilities for entering, or lose our insurance. 





” 


thought never does, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| bundle 
/master and mistress down the garden walk. 


LA HARPE. 


Suppose, for instance,” said the professor, 
slily, as he followed Lily down the stairs, 
“that we were at Chamouni.” 

“Oh, my dear, how delightful ! 
really mean that ?” 

Monsieur de la Harpe laughed. 

“We shall see, wife, we shall see,’’ said 
he, pausing before the door of Madame 
Raluba’s apartment. He had hardly tapped 
at it when that worthy woman appeared. 

“We are come to bid yougood-bye, Madame 
Raluba,” said Lily. 

‘And to give you the key,” 
fessor. 

“Tl 
Monsieur. 
be back ?” 


Do you 


added the pro- 


take good care of it, mon brave 
When does Monsieur expect to 


“When my purse is empty,” said the 
| professor, laughing ; “until then adieu, and I 
hope all will prosper with you. 

“And so do I, Madame R 
Lily, shaking her hand. 

“ Adie uy Monsieur et 
| Don voyage. : 

“ Portes-vous bien, Madame Raluba,” said 
Susette, patronizingly, as, carpet bag and 
firmly grasped, she followed her 


Raluba,” said 


Madame, adieu, et 


‘Adieu, then, Susette, adieu, ef au re- 
vor.” 

y 40 ree" ur,” 
gate. 

“ Au revoir,” echoed the gardener and his 
boy from among the haricots. 

“What a glorious day for setting out!” 
said Lily, as her husband put his hat, Louis’s 
gift, and a teal Panama, on again. He had 
taken it off to salute the gardener. 

“ Bien, wife, I suppose it is,’ 
professor, closing the garden gate. 

* * * * 


cried all the party from the 


said the 

* 

To leave home for any anticipated holiday 
is always agreeable, but to do so in the pure 
air of an early summer’s day is doubly in- 
vigorating, —at least so Lily and the professor 
felt it. How cheerful it was to start in that 
exhilarating morning air, just diving first out 
of the already warm sunshine into the shady 
grove to whisper an adieu to the lake !—it 
would have been ungracious not to have 
done that, you know; and to receive one in 


‘return from the, breeze softly rippling its 


waters. How pleasant to catch a distant 
glimpse of the college, and view it, so com- 
pletely had it become a thing of the past, 
pretty much as one should some antique 
ruin of old Rome, with which we personally 
have nothing to do! How pleasant to go in 
| and out of the silent streets of yellow houses, 
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stately and calm, and after somewhat of a 
scramble up the stony, yellowish road, to 
find the train not yet in, and time to rest 
before the tickets could be taken ! 

Yes, it was all pleasant! So thought the 
professor, so thought Lily, and so thought the 
happy Susette. Not that Susette was going 
far with them; oh no, only to the little station 
they would pass en route, a little station near 
the village where her mother lived, and 
where a don ami was about to meet her. A 
real bon ami this time, so at least Susette 
had informed Lily the day before. ‘“ Had 
he not a house, and what was more, a house 
close to her vineyard? If Madame would 
only look out at the window when the train 
stopped she might see it. It was such a 
nice house!” 

So when the train stopped Lily did look 
out, not at the house, as she should have 
done, but at the don ami, who was waiting to 
receive his compagne, and, strange to say, 
took such a dislike, a most unreasonable 
one, so the professor said, to the don ami, 
that in her heart she devoutly hoped the 
spinning on whose completion the time of 
Susette’s marriage was to depend might 
prove as long as that of Penelope’s. 

* 


* * * * 


The train had again started ; gradually the 
view of their own lake entirely disappeared, 
and the beech, oak, and fir forests of the 


“Gros de Vaud” came in view. Oh, how 
fertile the country looked! how fertile and 
well-to-do ! 

By the time they reached Lausanne it was 
the middle of the day,and the heat excessive. 
How glad they were to find a shelter from 
the fierce sun, beneath 


for Vevey and for the numberless little vil- 
lages which sit admiring themselves by the 
lake between Lausanne and Bouveret. For- 
tunately for Lily and the professor, when they 
entered the boat the awning of the “ seconds” 
was really up. 

“And if there is only an awning,” said 


Lily, “‘it don’t matter whether one goes first | 


or second.” 

Not that she desired in any case to go 
first, oh no. The professor had only set 
apart the slight overplus of his six months’ 
salary for the expenses of their trip. When 
it came to an end they should do so too, 
and be obliged to return home; so Lily was 
naturally anxious to make it spin out as long 
as possible, and procure them as lengthened 


a holiday as it could. 
* * * * * 


the comfortable 
awning of “The Leman,” just about to leave | 


“ Bien, wife, and what do you think of 
this lake?” asked Monsieur de la Harpe, 
after some minutes had been passed in 
taking a survey of the beauties around 
them. 

* Oh, it’s magnificent !” 

“ You like it better than our own?” 

“No, I can’t say that; but indeed there 
is no comparison, for our lake is so coy, this 
so bold.” 

“‘T prefer the view on ours.” 

“T’ll tell you what, when one cay see the 
view on ours, it’s of the heaven, heavenly, 
while this is of the earth, earthly.” 

“If by that, femme/ette, you mean far off, 
or rarely caught sight of, you are right.” 

“TI thought you were going to say little 
appreciated, as most heavenly things are.” 

‘* Just for the reason that we caw so rarely 
catch sight of them. But look, Lily, how 
grand the view becomes!” 

“Yes, those mountains are wonderful. 
There is such a variety too. ‘The contrast 
between those verdant forest mountains and 
the grand giants which close the lake down 
the valley yonder is wonderful.” 

“Ah, you mean “es Alpes Valaisannes. 
See !—that great pyramid is the Mont 
Combin. Louis is wandering somewhere 
there. He may turn up. There is the 
Mont Rosa, which he has so recently visited 
and admires so much. And let me see,” 
said the professor, drawing out his map and 
beginning to study it attentively. 

While he was doing so Lily glanced around. 
Her fellow-travellers were naturally chiefly of 
the lower class.. Before her, squatting on the 
baskets—the boat was too full for them all to 
find seats—were a number of Savoyards, of 
those of the gay and gentle type * to be found 
about Chambery. 

How poor they looked! but oh, how 
merry! as merry as crickets, which means 
everybody as merry as merry can be. 

How musically they laughed, and in doing 

so showed their tiny even teeth ! + and what 
| droll bodies they had !—oh, so flat ! 
Lily wondered how they could get so, and 
| thought they resembled figs just drawn from 
ja drum. Yes, decidedly they had been 
| flattened. 

But the boat stops. It is Lutry, where 
more Savoyards get in, among them several 





| * There are two types of Savoyards,—the melan- 
| choly and olive-complexioned, found along the Rhone, 
| &c.; and the gay and fair, mentioned above. Both 
are gentle. 
+ Unfortunately, like most of the Swiss, they lose 
| them very early. 
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fine young men, not of the flattened type, 


| but like the others as far as merriment went. 


Edging themselves in between the young 


| lasses, their compatriots, they dealt compli- 


ments about to right and left. 


| one opposite to Lily who especially attracted 
| her attention by his excessively witty and 


| lively features. 


But he did not stop there. He had 


| was soon evident wished to put them out of 


}| countenance. 
| limits of decorum. 


His compliments passed the 
3ut the effect on his two 
listeners was very different. Both indeed 
blushed painfully ; but while the Savoyard 
smiled the while, the Vaudois frowningly 
surveyed the orator, and when, reckoning 
without his host, he ventured to whisper in 
her ear, she suddenly raised her elbow, a 
capital instrument of torture seeing how 
pointed it was, and without the slightest 


| warning dealt him so sudden a thrust in the 


side that Lily thought she must have broken 
one ofhisribs. ‘This thrust was accompanied 


| by a storm of violent abuse, in which the 


words chien and déte figured plentifully. The 


impudent orator, taken unawares, not a little | 


hurt, was dislodged from his place, and found 
himself seated on the deck, the butt of many 


a witticism from the old women of the 


party. 
‘Served him quite right,” said Lily to the 


|| professor, who, like herself, had been watch- 
| ing the end of the Savoyard’s courtship. 


“Tt will teach him that there is a difference 
between a Vaudois and the Savoyard, at all 
events.” 

“‘T can’t help liking those Savoyards, 


though they do belong to the ‘ wash-face- | 


only race,’”’ said Lily, “ they look so amiable. 


| But what do they do so far from home?” 


“Most likely they have been employed in 
the vineyards. Look, wife, over there are the 
vineyards of Désaley, they produce the 


|| finest wine in the locality.” 


“ T should like a vineyard among them.” 

“ Bien, if you are to have one of them 
you must make haste and get rich.” 

“Are they so dear?” 

“ Only forty thousand francs the arpent ;— 
but look now at les Dents du Midi.” 

“Tt’s splendid! Indeed, the lake gets every 
moment finer. That Dent du Midi is a 
glorious mountain.” 

“We shall, I imagine, have a finer view of 


|| it this evening.” 


There was | 


His speeches were ¢7 patois, | 
| she could not understand them, but they | 
excited roars of laughter from his compa-| 
|| triots. 
| seated himself between a young Vaudois | 
|| peasant girl and a Savoyard maiden, and it} 
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| “ From Vevey you mean.” 

“ Yes, I have thought that we may as well 
| stay there to-night as go on to a place where 
| there is less to see.” 

“Is Vevey far,—from here, I mean?” 

“Oh dear no. You see that giant hotel 
among the trees—over there.” 

*“ Yes,” 

“Well, the town is just beyond. By the 
way, wife, the captain tells me there are two 
landing-places, one on the promenade, the 
other on the guai, Have you a choice?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“Then we will take the guaz.” 

Another quarter of an hour brought them 
to the landing-place, from whence they dived 
down a very smutty ruve//e into the main street 
of the town, and looking about, soon found 
the hotel Louis had recommended his 
mother as being good, and for the place 
tolerably reasonable. There they rested, 
and when the great heat was abated, and the 
sun about to set, sauntered out again. And 
the lake—the new lake, proving the grand 
attraction, sauntered down to the gwaz, and 
from the gwai on to the pier, and seating 
themselves on one of the seats at its end, 
contemplated the scene around. 

It was worth the contemplation. The wide 
expanse of water over which the sun was 
casting a broad belt of golden light; the 
rosy tints softly gilding the summits of the 
giant pile, Les Dents du Midi; the blended 
shades of grey and white, with here and there 
a warmer tint or two passing over the more 
distant mountains; the wooded heights of 
the opposite shore, with the tiny villages re- 
posing at their feet; the unequal and pic- 
turesque heights of the Rigi‘ Vaudois, dressed 
|in emerald, and fresh as the morning; the 
ivy-covered tower and pretty village of La 
Tour embowered in trees ; the swans grace- 
fully sailing up and down, their elegant wings 
slightly but proudly raised; the little mouettes 
popping down for a dive under the blue 
waters ; the huge barges with transverse sails, 
large and picturesque, drifting down to 
Geneva ; the little boats adorned with flags, 
| from out of which the boy occupants pushed 
off miniature fire-rafts ;—all, all was beautiful— 
| beautiful in form, in colour, in arrangement. 

‘Oh, my dear,” said Lily, when at last tie 
sun had sunk beneath the horizon, and they 
sat on in the golden glimmer he had lett 
behind, “is it not astonishing that the human 
eye can take in at one glance a scene like 
this ?” 

The professor nodded assent. 

“As astonishing,” continued Lily, “as to 
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have planned out and combined in one view 
all this loveliness.” 

“ Lily,” said the professor, “if you would 
like it, we might have a TOW; the moon is 
rising, and the night is warm.” 

“T should like it exceedingly.” 

“Have youawrap? It may be cool on 
the water.” . 

“ Fortunately, yes. I thought it possible 
we should be out late, so brought, not one, 
but two—see, here they are.” 

“ Bien, that was wise.” 


‘“ Holidays are holidays, wife ; but do you 
mean to upset us ?” 

“ Don’t I pull right?” 

“ Right ! just look how you have made the 
boat shake !” 

* Really I’m sorry ; it’s these two strings. 
I forget which to pull: is that right?” and 
Lily having twitched that to the right, gave a 
great pull to that at her left. 

“ Teens /” said the professor, resting on his 





oars, ‘if you like to explore the bottom, I 
| have no desire to do so. Throw them down, 


“Only beware! the lake will make me/I can manage alone.” 


poetical, I feel it beginning already,” said | 


Lily, following him down the pier and on to | looking more gloomy than ever. 


the guai, now full of people, waiting about | 


| 
to hear the music from the gardens of the | 


hotels close by, ‘“‘ so prepare yourself.” 

“Oh! I am always prepared for anything. | 
Married men always are, you know, or ought | 
to be,” added the professor, laughing. 

" For what is good, you mean— certainly ;| 
but don’t you think that little surprises are 
pleasant ?” 

“ Cela depend: if it’s only a song, one may | 
be thankful,” said Monsieur de la Harpe, | 
handing his wife into one of the few boats at | 
liberty. The night was so fine that most of | 
them were already gliding over the blue waters, | 


| 
or hovering about the gwaz; the occupants pre- | 


ferring to hear the music from the cool water | 
than to hear it crowded together on the dusty | 
guai. 
Seizing the oars the professor was about to 
push off, when Lily touched his arm. 

“Mr. William Harris,’ she whispered | 
softly. 

“Where ? I don’t see him.” 

** Don’t you see that tall gentleman standing 
at the lake? I’m sure it is he.” 

“ Tiens / so it is, and Falconer with him.” | 

“J shouldn’t at all wonder,” said Lily, | 
as her husband rowed from uader the wall of | 
the guai, “if the Harris family are here | 
too.” 

“True, Mrs. Marsh mentioned that they 
were coming, didn’t she ?” said the professor. 

“Yes, only she didn’t say when.” 

ge 3 they are here we may see them; well, 
I suppose we can’t help it.” 

“ You speak as if it would not be pleasant.” 

“* Bien, it seems to me " 

“ Well?” 

“Only, /emmelette, that we are—but please | 
take the rudder ; there, now pull to the right. | | 
Bien, that’s it.” 

" So,” said Lily, “‘as you won’t finish your | 
compliment, I must guess it,—you think we | 
do best alone ?” 











| wants another tense.” 


“TI was ‘thinking of Mr. Williams, he is 
Didn’t you 
think so?” 

**T hardly saw his face.’ 

“Oh, he looked dreadfully absent and sad.” 

« Poor fellow ; he does not appear to get 
|better. But now, wife, as you are not capa- 
| ble of steering, you may as well quit that 
post of honour, and come nearer. 

“Oh, I am going to sing.” 

« Are you? Well, what is it to be?” 

“Something that will accord with the 
| beautiful scenery, and go well to the sound 
of your oars. 

** Bien, begin.” 

“You don’t think they can hear me from 
the shore ? ” 

“They have music enough of their own, 
|and we are *now very far from the shore ; 
begin.” 

“its called ‘The Lake,’ and is, I believe, 
|just this one,” said Lily, beginning in a soft 
low voice to half chant, half sing, the follow- 
ing couplets :- 


“‘Un soir, t’en souvient-il ? Nous voguions en silence 

| On n’entendait au loin, sur ean et sous les ciewx 

| Que le bruit ay rameurs, qui frappaient en silence 
Les flots Seulemieus. 


| **QO lac ! rochers muets, grottes, foréts obscures, 


Vous que le temps épargne, ou qu’il peut rejeunir, 
Gardez de cette nuit, gardez belle nature, au moins le 
souvenir 
Gardez au moins le souveni: 
‘*Que le vent qui gémit, le roseau qui soupire 
Que les parfums lég gers de ton air embaumé 
Que tout ce qu’on entend, l’on voit, ou l’on respire, 


Tout dise, ils ont aimé 
Tout dise, tout dise, ils ont aimé,” 

“‘ By Lamartine,” said the professor. 

“* How do you like it?” 

“JT thank you for the choice; it’s senti- 
mental, but with this view appropriate.” 

“ This view? you should have said in our 
circumstances. NowI thought it just appro- 
priate to them.” 

“ So it is, wife, only to make it complete it 
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“The future, you mean; thanks for com-| 
pliment.” 

“¢Stupid little wife—but it was not the future 
I meant,” said the professor, taking his oars. 

The evening was so beautiful, and they 
found so many things to say to each other 
ipropos of Lamartine’s sonnet, that it was late 
before Lily and her husband regained the 
qua. 

The lake was now as calm and peaceful as 
| it had been so short a time before brilliant 
| and animated. After the intense heat of the 
| day, the cool night air blowing down from the 
| mountains and across the lake was doubly 
refreshing. 

The sky, besprinkled with pale twinkling 
stars awaiting the departure of the moon, 
still riding among them, to shine in more 
glittering attire, was high and clear. The 
quai, so lately crowded, was nearly empty, 
the music had ceased, listeners and strollers 
dispersed ; only the swans remained, medita- 
tively sailing up and down, as if reflecting 
over the events of the evening, or trying to 
decide which was the pleasanter, to float on 
those blue waters by day or by night. Lily 
was surprised to see they had not gone to 
roost ; she persuaded the professor to stop a 
moment to watch their movements. How 
graceful they looked in the moonshine ! 

At this moment two gentlemen came down 
the guai,; they had evidently been drinking, 
for their voices were loud and fearless. They 
appeared, however, to be interested in the 
subject of their conversation, and perhaps be- | 
cause the cool air refreshed them, or perhaps 
because the gwai was now so solitary, took a 
turn or two near the place where the professor 
and Lily were standing. 

“Tell you what, Grandloup, you’d best send 
her back to the turret house.” 

-arbleu ! oui, Fanchette- might bring her 
to reason.” 

M. Grandloup laughed ; it was, as we know, 
a loud, harsh laugh. ‘The professor had heard 
it only once before, but he heard it perfectly, | 
and turned round. 

“ Tiens, wife,” said he, as the two friends| 
marched off with the arm-in-arm gait of men) 
slightly tipsy, “ it’s the very fellow you have | 
heard me speak of so often.” | 

“Is it? Then depend on it they were | 
speaking about that poor lady.” 

“ Very possibly,” said the professor, “ but | 
let us walk on.” 

It seemed, however, destined that one 


hundred yards, when a man whom they had 


|observed watching them stepped out from 
| the dark shadow of a vve//e on the side of the 


guat towards the town, and having crossed 
the road approached the professor. 

“ Tt’s Falconer,” cried Lily, as her husband 
raised his arm. “Oh, Falconer! then it was 
Mr. William I saw just now.” 

“Moussu L’arpe didn’t know me,” said 
Falconer, rather taken aback by the pro- 
fessor’s attitude of defence. 

“Indeed I didn’t, you might have got a 
blow if Lily had not cried out in time. What 
are you doing here so late?” 

“JT was a-dodging them, sir,” said 
Falconer, touching his hat, and pointing 
down the guai, where the two were still 
visible. 

“You know them then?” asked Lily. 

“One of them, miss,—only too well.” 

“Oh, Falconer,” said, Lily hurriedly—she 
felt her husband impatient to be off,—“ how is 
Mr. William? What a fright he gave us that 
night you went off with him! a dreadful 
fright, I shall never forget it.” 

“ Nobody as had a share in it is likely to 
forget it, ma’am,” said Falconer, touching his 
hat again, for Falconer was a gentleman’s 
servant, and had good manners. 

“T fear,” said the professor, “ Mr. William’s 
mind is gone; at any rate, there is something 
wrong with it.” 

“ Oh, no doubt, sir, no doubt.” 

‘“‘ But do tell me, Falconer, how is he? and 
what is he doing?” asked Lily. 

‘Oh, Miss Lily, he’s much as usual, much 
troubled in mind.” 

“Oh that dreadful night! Have you any 
idea who that man was, the one who got in, I 
mean?” said Lily. 

“Just him,” said Falconer, pointing down 


| the guaz. 


“ Ts it possible?” 

“He will be the death of my master. If 
murder don’t come on it, my name isn’t Bill 
Falconer.” 

“ What has he done ?” asked Lily. 

“« Bien, wife, whatever he has done, it’s too 
late to hear it now; we have a journey before 
us to-morrow, you remember,” said the pro- 


fessor. 
“TI won’t detain you then, I’m sure,” said 


| Falconer. ‘‘ Good night, Moussu_ L/arpe. 


Good night, ma’am.” pe. 
“ Good night, Falconer,” said Lily ; “ take 
care of your poor master ; I’m glad he has 


thing or other should prevent Monsieur de la | got you with him.” 


Harpe and Lily from reaching their hotel 


“Oh, my dear,” said Lily, as at a more 


that night, for they had hardly proceeded a|rapid pace she and the professor hurried 
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along, “only think of it being that dreadful 
man who got into the Heights that night.” 

“‘Grandloup, that’s his name ; and depend 
upon it, Lily, that if ever I can put a spoke in 
his wheel he will get it.” 

“T wish,” said Lily when they at last 
reached the hotel—I do wish we had told 
Falconer what we overheard, and that I had 
asked him what connection there was between 
Mr. William and that wretched Grandloup.” 

“T am glad you did not.” 

“There would have been no harm in it?” 

“Yes, the harm of fostering an idle 
curiosity—perhaps inducing Falconer to say 
more than he ought, and betray the confi- 
dence of his master.” 

“Well, at all events I did not ask,” said 
Lily, feeling slightly cross. 

“‘Bah ! that’s enough said. I am going to 
look at the paper, and will follow you in a few 
minutes.” 

“All right,” said Lily, going up to her 
room. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—THE BANK OF MONSIEUR 
GASPARD. 


** Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ?” 
Shakspere. 
** Thou false and foul world, and unknown 
mah ote eet e’en to thy own, 
Thou art not truth ! for he that tries 
Shall find thee all deceit and lies: 
Thou art not friendship, for in thee 
’Tis but a bait of policy.” 


the number of brass or porcelain plates which, 
engraved with their owners’ names, were 
attached to and pretty well fitted up the 
sideposts of its fine arched doorway. 

Of these plates that of the firm ‘‘ Gaspard- 
Renard” was the least conspicuous. 

Long years since, when the locksmith had 


had decided the matter in his usual prompt 
and proverbial way. 


without adding another word, he quietly re- 
sumed his occupation. 


with this pithy advice that the plate bearing 
the joint names of “ Gaspard-Renard” was 
of the most modest description, certain it 
is that from the day it was put up the firm 
flourished ; that such remarks as “ Consult 
Gaspard,” “ Ask Renard,” soon became fre- 





come to take the order for it, and Monsieur | 
Renard fére—for the son was not yet thought || 
of—had entered his partner’s office to consult || 
him as to whether it should be showy or | 
plain, the satirical money-lender, looking off || 
the document he was engaged in preparing, || 


“© Bon Renard cache sa queue,” said he, as, | 


Now whether or not it was in accordance 


| quent ; that they were affirmed to be doing | 


| well, to have made many good speculations ; 
| may, so quickly does a reputation for riches 
| once set afloat increase, that on the removal 
|of Monsieur Renard to open a branch bank 
|in Paris, it was currently reported that “ Gas- 
pard-Renard” were “des riches des riches,” 
| and if not what their clerks strenuously main- 
‘tained already, /es millionnaires, likely at 
| all events before long to become so. 

As for their clerks, mostly Germans, and 


Herbert, | : a 
| generally minors, who valued rings more than 
THE offices of Monsieur Gaspard were /nail-brushes, and served the firm for the pri- 
conveniently situated near the Hotel de) vilege of un-Germanizing their French, and 








Ville. learning the intricate mysteries of banking, 


The house of which they formed a part of | 
the basement story belonged to him ; and as 


it was close to the Market-place, and halfway | they certainly were not millionaires, nor | 


down the only good street the town possessed, | 
its central position was naturally much appre- 
ciated, and the apartments it contained 
eagerly sought after. Indeed, so much was | 
this the case, that at the first rumour of any 
vacancy being likely to occur among them, 
some enterprising banker or far-seeing lawyer 
was sure to appear, to secure to himself, if 
he could, the advantages of its possession. 
As for the owner himself, he retained but 
a very small portion of it. A simple lodging 
au premier, with his offices and bank—for 
“‘ Gaspard-Renard ” were bankers as well as 
money-lenders,—was all he occupied. The 
rest of the house was let off. ‘That it had 


there was no telling what the future might 
have in store for-them ; but for the present 


was their service to the firm likely to make 


them so; the only pay they ever received from 
it being at the grand New Year's Eve supper 
given by Monsieur Gaspard, on which occa- 
sion he provided the wine, and Monsieur 


Renard the dessert. This dessert had been 
brought from Paris, and consisted of certain 
gold pieces, quite new and very shining ; 
the three figures which indicated their value 
were placed in the centre, and, as some 
nations value peace on coins, were very pret- 
tily surrounded by two olive branches united 
at the base, and loaded, if not with fruit, at 
least with budding flowers. 

These gold pieces the clerks liked very 





many tenants was sufficiently apparent from 


much. As they passed round the table they 
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nicknamed them “ biscuits,” and would will- 
ingly have taken more if there had been 
more to take. Still they were quite content ; 
it was, they thought, a generous thing on the 
part of Renard //s, for it was in his days that 
these golden biscuits began to appear, and 
all attributed the present of them to him ; as 
for Renard fére, he might have baked them, 
they thought, but had he had his will would 
certainly have kept them longer in their tins. 

Oh, but it was a fine supper! Even the 
cashier allowed that, and came to it,—not at 
all the grimy cashier of every-day life, but 
really combed and clean, and—so at least it 
was bruited about among the younger clerks— 
with not a hundred-franc “ biscuit,”’ but with 
say ten of them safely stowed away some- 
where in his side pockets. One thing was 
certain,—he had been closeted long enough in 
Monsieur Gaspard’s private office: was it| 
reasonable to suppose that he would not be} 
asked to take refreshment ? 

But though Mouvel An did not come every 
day, or grand suppers every night, and though 
the biscuits they generally received were not | 





As for Monsieur Gaspard, he had too 
much to think about without thinking about 
the heat ; he was as usual at his post in the 
outer office, seated before a table which at 
first sight seemed to be the veriest chaos of 
cheques, telegrams, letters, &c. Not that to 
Monsieur Gaspard it was so; he knew its 
smallest item, even, so the youngest clerk 
affirmed, to the number of grains of sand in 
his pounce-box ; nay, had affirmed to be as 
much acquainted with every individual grain 
as with every figure in the lists of shares and 
tirages pegged up on the walls around. He 
could not well know them better than that. 
From his chair behind this well-filled table 
Monsieur Gaspard saw all that passed, gave 
his different orders, or noticed, if he pleased 
to do so, the various customers who all day 
long pushed in and out of the well-padded 
door of his bank. 

Whether or not it was any surprise to him, 
certain it is that on this particular day, just 
when the afternoon was at its most sultry, 
a customer he had not seen for a long time 
swung it violently back, and entered. It 











so costly as the hundred-franc ones of Mon-|was Monsieur Grandloup. He was most 
sieur Renard, the clerks of the firm “Gas-| elegantly, nay, superbly dressed, and came 
pard-Renard” had a merry life of it. The | forward with the swaggering, arrogant manner 
firm was, as we know, athriving one. There | of former days, by no means lessened by his 
was much to do, many journeysto go. There| present prosperous circumstances. Now 
was change and movement. | Monsieur Grandloup knew the bank quite 
How pleasant it was to paddle over the/well and his old friend Gaspard’s recess 
blue waters of the lake to Lausanne or|in it. Yet on the present occasion he made 
Geneva, with titles requiring presentation, or | believe to be a stranger to it, and as though 
coupons requiring payment! or, all expenses | he did not perceive the presence of any one 
liberally paid, to be sent off, greatly envied |save the clerks, walked up to one of the 
by one’s comrades, on business of importance | guéchets close by where the cashier was re- 
to Paris! How agreeable, after returning | moving some papers out of the massive cup- 
from such like expeditions, to stroll out to-| board of strong locks, and beckoning him to 
gether—cigars, rings, and all—to hear the| approach, indifferently drew from his pocket- 
music in the Circle gardens, or, if it was the | book and presented to him the formidable 
season, eat grapes in one or other of Mon-| account which M. Gaspard had given him on 
sieur Gaspard’s numerous vineyards ! ‘the night of the supper at the turret-house. 
And the grapes were ripe now, or nearly! ‘‘ Does Monsieur wish to settle it?” asked 
all ripe. Not that the vintage was yet come, | the cashier. 
but the heat had been so great. How fiercely} “ I suppose I do,” replied Monsieur Grand- 
hot it was! The clerks, in light summer|loup, throwing down a cheque. 
suits of the newest Paris fashion, had ven-| ‘The cashier took it up, and with the 
tured to push down the bank windows just a| slightest possible glance at his patron, who 
little, not quite to a level with the blinds of| was watching the scene, turned away and 
blue wire gauze which, rivalling in modesty | began to turn over the pages of a huge ledger, 
with that of the plate on the arched doorway, | in search of the account “Grandloup.” As 
bore no name whatever. for showing any surprise at Monsieur Grand- 
It was not often the bank windows were /|loup’s unexpected appearance, of course he 
open ; but on this particular morning their | did not ; and as for the cheque, had it been 
being so passed without observation, and the| one for a hundred francs instead of for the 
clerks in consequence were thoroughly con-| very large amount it represented, he could 


tent, and sat at their desks, trying to believe| not have betrayed less surprise. Yet, in 
they felt cool. spite of this, he knew its value, and, quietly 
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as he looked at it, his keen eye had at!on the F point of using extreme measures, , to 
once perceived that it was drawn on a solid|force Monsieur Grandloup to settle their 
house. account—not that they meant to lose any- 

“‘ Will Monsieur step into the office while | thing, seeing they could fall on the turret- 
the account is prepared?” said he,“ Mon-|house—but seeing it had escaped them, 
sieur Gaspard is within.” Monsieur Gaspard wanted naturally to find 

“ Parbleu / 1 have not lost my sight.” out how this fortune had so opportunely dis- 

“ Friend Grandloup—one knows his voice | severed his friend /a@mi Grandloup from 
anywhere,” observed Monsieur Gaspard,|their grip, and accordingly waited the 
rising and coming forward. /inoment when the wine should be sufficiently 

“ Hm,” said Monsieur Grandloup, sullenly. |in and the wit out for his curiosity to be 

“ Better late than never, friend Grandloup. | gratified. 

Allons donc, shake hands and come in; I) It was as he had expected. Monsieur 
want you to taste some wine I bought the | Grandloup having tasted bottle after bottle 
other day.” of his best wine, disclosed that having squan- 

“Does Monsieur wish to settle the whole | dered and gambled away all but a few Italian 
of his account?” interrupted the cashier. shares of such as have lotteries attached to 

“ Out. How many times am I to repeat them, one of these had come out a prize 
it? or is that enough?” said Monsieur considerable enough to set him afloat in 
Grandloup, fiercely. what had turned out a lucky speculation, and 

“ Argent comptant porte médecine,” observed made him not merely rich, but rich enough 
Monsieur Gaspard to the cashier. to “fling an account like Gaspard’s at him, 

“ It’s to be hoped it does,” observed Mon- as he should a bone to his dog.” 
sieur Grandloup, following Monsieur Gaspard | _ “ Parbleu / oui,” said Monsieur ¢ randloup, 
reluctantly into his inner office. ‘ You have | “ I’ve got rid of that plague ; and if you would 
had enough of mine, at any rate, to cure help me to get rid of another, I’ 1 fling youa 
you.” bone worth picking.” 

“You need not have settled it; there was) “ Si-ce n’était le si e¢ le mais, nous serions 
no need.” | tous riches, ami Grandloup.” 

“You would have liked the interest to eat; ‘‘So you won’t help me?” 

a little more of the capital, pardleu /” “What to do?” 

“We should not have pressed you for it,, Monsieur Grandloup said a few words in a 
now we know you are rich ; we never press | low tone, as if he were afraid of listeners, 
the rich, ami Grandloup.” “ Who puts his finger between the tree and 

**\\"hat makes you think I’m rich?” ithe bark is a fool, amz Grandloup.” 

“ ]\nowing is better than thinking; I know, “So you won't?” 
you are, but how you became soI have not; “No; I am old enough to be wise.”’ 
yet been informed ;—was it the little docu-| “It would be a good day’s. work for you, 
ment we drew up so neatly ?” and gain you money if it didn’t gain you 

“Document! waste paper! Mind, I’m/heaven. It’s too long to wait for that, you 
not going to pay for that, Gaspard.” know. Besides, they say its gates don’t | 

“ Of course not ; it was between ourselves. open easily to you money-lenders. Come, 
But come, let us go into the cellar. It’s the | say you will try.” 
only cool place in this heat,” said M. Gas-| “ Not I.” 
pard, taking from his desk a large key, and| “ Bien/ you refuse ?” 
leading the way down the steps Monsieur; “I’m sorry, ami Grandloup, but an im- 
Grandloup knew so well, into a fine vaulted | portant affair obliges me to go into the town. 
cellar, well fitted with huge oval barrels, of As to your proposal, gui trop change empire, 
handsome wood and polished fittings, all of | if you will take my advice for once, you will 
which contained wine of first-rate quality, | | drop that matter,” said he, as they left the 
for the cellar was a famous one, and reputed | cellar. 
to contain more good wine than any other in| “ Pard/eu /” said Monsieur Grandloup, in- 
the town or neighbourhood. It must cer- | solently, “keep your advice to yourself, 
tainly have been wine of wonderful power, for | then.” 
under its influence Monsieur Grandloup be- | “ Lavez chien, peignes chien, surtout chien, 
came less morose, nay, even gracious, and | n'est gue chien,” said Monsieur Gaspard, as, all 
soon what Monsieur Gaspard especially | business matters settled between them, Mon- 
desired, communicative ; for knowing as he | sieur Grandloup left the bank, and he re- 
did that he and Monsieur Renard had seen | seated himself in his office chair. 
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MOSES: HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 


XI.—FAMILY QUARRELS AND NATIONAL SINS. | 


“A MAN’S foes shall be they of his own 
household.” So Jesus foretold of the time of 
trial coming upon His people. So Jesus 
found in His own experience, “ for neither 
did His own brethren believe on Him.” 
And so Moses had found before him, when 
his nearest kindred thwarted, troubled, and 
spake against him. 

“T sent before thee,” says God by 
Micah, “‘ Moses, Aaron, and Miriam.” But 
nothing shows the genius and grace of the 
prophet more than the failure of the priest 
and of the prophetess. Called to be leaders, 
they were found, at critical periods of the 
nation’s history, incapable of taking the lead, 
and yet, as is ever the case—according to 
the Greek fabulist’s reading of human nature, 


—snarling at him who was born to rule, and | 
| what relation, what female relation especially 


had received by divine nomination every 
qualification ofa ruler. They indeed had done 
something ; Aaron as the spokesman to Israel 
and to Pharaoh, till Moses gained confidence 
to speak himself ; and Miriam as the leader 
of the women of Israel in the triumph at the 
Red Sea. ‘They had also received great 
honour from God in the posts assigned to them 
in the camp; but it ever happens to little 
souls that they think more of the one thing 
withheld than of the many given. The cleri- 
cal journals are just now full of the complaints 
of good Scripture readers, envious because 
they are not at once made into bad curates. 
And every one of us in every walk of life is 
tempted to chafe under some fancied slight, or 
to clamour for some further acknowledgment, 
instead of being grateful for all that God has 
given,—all too much for weak and sinful man. 

The complaint of the elder brother and 
sister was that Moses was now acting as 
though “God had spoken only by him, and 
not by them also.” The cause of the com- 
plaint was that “he had married an Ethiopian 
woman.” Some go back for this marriage to 
that with Zipporah, the Midianite, reminding 
us that Habakkuk* treats Midian and Cush f 
as neighbours. Others, farther still, to the 
story of Tharbis, the daughter of the king, 
whose city the youthful Moses is said to have 
conquered. But it is surely more natural to 
suppose that the event which led to the an- 

* iil, 7. ¢ Ethiopia. 
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noyance was recent, and that amongst the 
“ mixed multitude,” or in the wilderness, the 
Cushite had been recently won and 
wed. In any case what seemed at first to 
be a religious controversy turns out to be a 
mere matter of personal pique. It is not the 
first time nor the last that matters small and 
secular as this will be found at the bottom of 
grave and sacred contests. | While in public 
we hear high sounding words, and the war- 
cries of diverse religious parties, beneath the 
surface lies smouldering some silly social 
spark, and “ behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth.” Paul vindicated his 
right to “lead about a sister or wife ;” Moses | 
before his time used that right. He thought 
he might exercise his private judgment in the 
matter. And surely if there were a matter 
in which private judgment might be exercised 
it was this. But Miriam did not think so; 


ever did? Hence the muttering which made 
so much mischief in the camp. I wonder 
whether in the tents of our English Israel || 
such causes have ever led to such results ? 
Have some of us gone forth to “ meddle to 
our hurt”? Have we, instead of studying to 
be quiet, stirred up strife ; instead of doing 
our own business, been “ busybodies in other 
men’s matters”? Haveany relatives, because 
they have acted the part of Miriam’s early 
days, a holy and beautiful part, felt themselves 
called upon to act the part of this her later 
and less lovely life? Depend upon it, these 
social slights and bickerings leave sores very 
hard to heal over, and grieve God so as often 
to lead, as this did, to the withdrawing of 
His presence. 

Moses bore the trial admirably. He showed |, 
himself as much superior to his kindred 
in this matter of private wrong as in affairs of 
public duty. “As a deaf man he heard 
not,” and very many troubles would pass 
away if we only could occasionally take a 
dose of deafness. He was so patient in the 
matter—like his great prototype, who could 
say, “I am meek and lowly in heart,”—that 
some scribe coming to the story seems to 
have added the well-deserved comment, “Now 
the man Moses was very meek, above all 
the men which were upon the face of the 
earth.” 

But though Moses took no notice of it, 
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God did. “ Vengeance belongeth unto Him, 
and He will repay.” As ancient monarchs 


held their courts in the gate (a relic of which | 


remains in the designation of the only eastern 
court in Europe, as “the Sublime /orte”), so 
God the King of Israel sat in the gate of 
His pavilion, and called the culprits before 
Him. He announced His resolve to honour 
Moses as He had done above all prophets — 
a promise which He faithfully and gloriously 
fulfilled. And, with this confirmation of the 


privileges complained of, He left them. | 


“The cloud departed from off the taber- 


nacle.” But as the angel army marched | 


away with their king, an archer sent a well- 


aimed arrow and struck Miriam, and she | 


“became leprous as snow.” ‘ When God 
goes, evil comes.” And what an evil! The 


most loathsome disease of Egypt, and this to | 


come upon the prophetess, the sister of the 


prince! But “God is no respecter of per- | 


sons.” The same plague was one day to 


fall on the captain of a great army, on the | 


servant of a holy prophet, on the king of 
a holy nation. Sin in no rank, and least of 
all in high religious rank, will be al- 


lowed to go unpunished. Miriam's “foul | 


Se) 
tongue,” says Bishop Hall, “is justly punished 
with a foul face ; and her folly in pretending 
to be a rival with Moses is made manifest 
to all men, for every one sees his face to 
be glorious, and hers to be leprous. While 


Moses needs a veil to hide his glory, Miriam | 
5S 7? 


needs one to hide her shame.” 

Aaron must have trembled for himself 
when his sister and companion in sin were 
struck. “ As priest,” he was “to be a judge 
of the leprosy, and his performing that 
part of his office was sufficient mortification 
for him.” His speedy submission too seems 
to have averted the blow he deserved. 
He owns the honour put upon Moses by 
calling him lord. 

Soon in sacred service he must “ bring his 
gift to the altar, but knowing that his bro- 
ther had something against him, he of all 
men was concerned to reconcile himself to 
his brother, that he might be qualified to 
offer his gift.” 

Moses was easily reconciled, indeed he 
had never been estranged. Hard as it must 
have been for him to bear the envy and 
contention of his kindred—a cup more bitter 
far than the murmurs of the people,—yet his 
fraternal love has not grown cold, nor his 
patience given way, and he longs for nothing 

* Henry. 

t Ma‘thew Henry, whose worth and wit impress 
me more every page I read. 


|so much as the old and happy times when 
he and Aaron and Miriam were as one. 

He prays for her immediate healing; 
| hoping, evidently, that her miracle of 
|punishment might be as momentary as 
|his miracle of proof, for he too had once 
| felt the taint of the leper. God answers 
\in “mercy, so far as that Miriam shall be 
| healed,” but in ‘justice, so far as that Miriam 
shall be humbled.”* The law of the leper 
| must take its course. Moses must exercise no 
dispensing power. No Brutus, no Gascoigne, 
could more severely maintain the sanctity of 
solemn enactments. Leprosy had _ been 
| adjudged defiling. The leper must be ex- 
communicated. The contamination of the 
| disease, the condemnation of the sin it sym- 
| bolized, required this. | Any ceremonial de- 
filement, as God reminds the prophet, 
would involve this. And so the people 
who had often murmured themselves, and 
now doubtless vaunted to have found such a 
leader of murmurers, had to see her so lately 
honoured led away from the tent of God, 
the tents of her tribe, the tents of her 
|nation, to suffer and to ponder for a week 
without the camp. Thus the law was vindi- 
cated, and Moses when rehearsing it could 
say, “ Remember what the Lord thy God 
did unto Miriam by the way.’ Should 
they only remember, and shall we forget 
it? We who are sinners, we for whom 
Christ suffered, not merely exclusion, but 
| execution “‘ without the gate ” ? 

If the type of sin was so treated, if the 
Substitute of sinners was so tried, how should 
sin itself be dealt with? Let it be thrust 
once and for ever without the camp. Re- 
| member Miriam, lest, persisting in sin, not it 
only, but we also be excluded from the con- 
gregation of the Lord. Remember Moses 
also, that like him we may do God’s work, 
—go God’s way in spite of any and every 
opposition, and rancour, and wrong. And 
above all (God will not be satisfied with- 
out this), remember the occasion of all 
this sorrow to avoid it. Let petulance 
and pride and all their pernicious tribe, 
roots of bitterness that they are, be plucked 
up and flung upon the flames; and let us 
have a bonfire of bad passions. 

The wanderings of the Israelites had now 
brought them to the borders of Canaan. 
Moreover the work of the wilderness seems 
done. The little flock had been led and 
taught, and qualified. It was the “ Father’s 
good pleasure to give them the kingdom.” 





* Matthew Henry. 
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Before they entered on the possession, how- 
ever, the people wished to send men before 
them to report on the state of the country, 
on the strongholds to be secured, and the 
quarter by which the attack might best be 
made. In fact, they wanted a Royal Com- 


mission before they would pass an Act of 


Parliament.* The saying pleased Moses 
“well.” But he must first know what God 
would say about it. He sought divine 
guidance, and the answer was, ‘‘Send.” So 
he called unto him twelve men, no packed 
jury, but a man from each tribe. And so 
the twelve spies came to Moses. Every one 
knows the names of two of them. The name 
of the one was Caleb, or “ All Heart,” and 
he was brave and noble as the representative 
of the lion-like tribe should be. Yea, he 
was a true Coeur de Lion of the first crusade. 
The name of the other was Joshua. His 
name had been Oshen at the first ; but God 
had said to Moses, * |‘hou shalt call his name 
Joshua” (the Greek iorm of which is Jesus), 
for he shall save his people from their enemies. 
“ Osheaf is a prayer, ‘save thou,’—Joshua, a 
promise, “he shall save,” or more probably 
(for Jehoshua) “the Lord’s salvation.” 
Hardly any one knows the names of any 
ather of the spies, so true is it that “the 
name of the wicked shall rot.” They were 
“ Moses’ disciples,” little better than others 
who afterwards were vain of the title. They 
stood before him in the plain of Paran, and 
he sent them forth,‘not like the later nobler 
band, without purse or scrip. They went 
neither on the same sublime errand nor with 
the same sublime bearing. They were to go 
into the way of the Gentiles, to go into every 


AND ITS 


city and village whither Moses himself would | 


come. 

They were soon ready to start. Every 
man was at his tent door to bid them farewell 
as they passed, and to pray blessings on their 
journey and their return. The men upon 
outposts watched them far into the distance, 
till the little band, on whose fortunes and 
whose very feelings so much (too much, alas !) 
depended, were lost amongst the defiles of the 
mountains. 
truly. They were treading the soil of the 


It was an eventful expedition | 


most wonderful and most sacred country in| 


the world. Wherever they go, “ every spot 
is hallowed ground.” Did they but know it 
they are striking footprints traceable in the 
rock for ever, footprints that many a later 
traveller and lowlier pilgrim has loved to 
tread,—ay, footprints marked since by the 


* Deut. i, 22, 23, compared with Numb. xiii. 1, 2. 
Henry. 
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tears and blood of a Traveller on the longest 
journey ever taken, and the lowliest, saddest 
pilgrimage ever trod. But they wot not of it. 
Nor could they know of the future glories that 
would flash here from the life of a prophet like 
Elijah, there of a priest like Jehoiada, and 
there of a king like Josiah. They wandered 
unconscious of all this; far away into the 
Lebanon they went, to spots * unsubdued 
till the days of David the Conqueror and 
Solomon the Magnificent. 

One scene only seems to have made any 
impression of sentiment on the minds of 
these pioneers. Natural it was that its 
memories should be brighter than all other 
hopes. It was Hebron, the oldest city in 
the land, “ built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt.” Near it was a field, of all God’s 
acres save one most sacred,—it was the Cave 
of Machpelah, which Abraham bought of 
Ephron, the son of Heth, and where Jacob, 
‘when he was adying,” implored them to lay 
his bones by the bones of Abraham and 
Sarah his wife, of Isaacand Rebekah his wife, 
and of his own Leah. Over the grey stones 
of the sepulchres of their fathers the pioneers 
of Israel and pioneers of travel pondered, as 
many a later traveller, and here and there a 
later prince, has sought to do. They were 
hoary with antiquity then—how much more 
venerable the. other day, when England’s 
Crown Prince had disclosed to him the 
secrets of that ancient cave ! 

Hebron was the home of the vine. Very 
grateful to the eye wearied with gazing on the 
monotonous sea of sand or the sterile ledges 
of rock was the verdure of the vine-clad slopes, 
from whose clambering branches the rich 
fruit hung tempting and delicious. They 
had started at “the time of the first ripe 
grapes,” and reached Hebron when they were 
in perfection. In one valley they found 
bunches so large that it took two men to 
carry one between them. ‘They called the 
spot from the circumstance Eshcol, “the 
vale of the cluster.” 

Near here it was that they saw what took 
away all the sweetness of the fruit or the soft 
memories of the happy valley—the three sons 
of the old chief Anak, men so tall that they 
seemed like grasshoppers beside them. At 
this the hearts of the cowards died away, and 
they returned to the camp downcast and 
dismayed. 

They had been long looked for. The 
multitude had counted the days of their 
absence. Twelve had come, twenty, thirty ; 
the fortieth dawned, and still the band had 

* Hamath, Numb. xi. 21. 
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not returned. But that very day the scouts | pioneers, who have traversed the land in the 


came running in to say they had seen them length of it and in the breadth of it. 


And, 


in the distance, one with a cluster of figs, | oh, what a land it is!— 
another with a basket of pomegranates, and | 
two with a bunch of grapes larger than they | 
had ever seen, had ever heard of, slung from | 


a staff* borne upon their shoulders. They had 
returned then, and returned with good news. 
All the people gathered to hear them. They 
listened with open mouths to the description 
of the glory of the land—its fields, its fruits, 
its oliveyards and vineyards, its milk and 
honey; but when in doleful tones the das- 
tards told of the giants, every countenance fell, 
and every one’s heart misgave him. In vain 
did “ All-Heart” try to rally their courage. 
And the ten, finding so many partners in 
distress, grew more dolorous, and painted 
the picture blacker than before. 

That night no man slept. The women 
wept, the children wept, the fighting men 
wept. Cowardice, always mean and often 
criminal, was never so contemptible as now. 
‘“‘ Miracles had been their daily bread. Were 
there nothing else, an army so well victualled 
as theirs was, so constantly, so plentifully, 
and all on free cost, would have a great 
advantage against any other force.” The 
God of the sea, the God of the rock, the God 
of the battle of Rephidim was their God, and 
would not desert them, let Anak be ten times 
as strong, and his hosts ten times as tall. 

The night passed in tears; by morning 
they were preparing to retreat. “Let us 
make a captain, and let us return unto 
Egypt.” Moses and Aaron went on their 
knees before them to entreat them to desist 
from their purpose. It was in vain. Joshua 
and Caleb, with the plaintive action of the 
East, rent their clothes, and then pleaded 
with them about the richness of the land. 
It was in vain. They said its productiveness 
was a proof of God's delight in them; 
their panic was rebellion against Him. 
was in vain. 
the land were “bread for” 
fence a shadow, Israel’s defence God. 
was all in vain. 
stone them with stones.” Thus did the two | 
witnesses fare at their hands. Thus early 
they began to “stone them that were sent 
unto” them. 

Before you hasten to pronounce on this 
army of dotards the condemnation they 
deserve, let me take you to another army in 
another camp. ‘They, too, have heard of a 
promised land. To it also have gone 

* The Speaker's Commentary gives instances of 
bunches of grapes quite as large. 


It | 


It | 


that | 
| unsaid filled the listeners with the conviction 


They argued that the people of | of untold delight. 
them, their de- | 


“All the congregation bade | 


| 





** With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath its contemplation 
Sink heart and voice opprest.” 

They have been to Bethlehem, and have to 
tell us of God manifest in the flesh, and so 
brought down to the comprehension of the 
intellect of man. They have been to Naza- 
reth, and have to tell of Him who was at 
once the Son of Mary and the Son of God, 
working at His trade in the carpenter’s shop, 
and so brought near to the sympathy of a 
world of workers. ‘They have been to the 
temple, and heard Him teach, and so raised 
to the throne of the soul, as more than its 
“ guide, philosopher, and friend.” They have 
been to Galilee, and have seen the water 
blush in its Creator's face, the bread multiply 
in its Creator’s hand, the lake sleep at its 
Creator’s feet, the dead rise at their Creator’s 
voice, and so have felt their weak hearts 
strengthened by the sense of His mighty 
power. ‘They have been to the upper room, 
and have seen Him wash His disciples’ 
feet, eat and speak, sing and pray at His 
disciples’ feast; and so have felt the thrill of 
unearthly, unutterable love. They have been 
to Gethsemane, and have seen Him weep; 
to Calvary, and have seen Him die; and so 
have brought back the impression of a sorrow 
and a sacrifice sufficient and sufficing for the 
sins of the whole world. And they have 
been to His grave to weep there ;—but lo! 
their tears are all wiped away; their sorrow 
is turned into joy; He is living; He is rising; 

Heisascending,and some of them gazing after, 

in vision have been with Him to the very gate 
of heaven. What they saw they were in 
some cases not permitted to disclose, and in 
others found human language inadequate to 
the disclosure. But all that they said or left 








**O sweet and blessed country, |} 


The home pf God’s elect ! 

O sweet and 
That eager hearts expect! 

I know not, oh! I know not 
What joys await us there, 

What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare,’’— 


lessed country |} 


But this I know, that the glory exceeds | 


the glory of Canaan and of all earthly lands, 
as much as humanity is excelled by God, 
and nature by grace. 


These, then, are some of the tidings of |! 


these later emissaries; only some, for indeed | 


“the half is not told us,” and of that that is, | 
| 
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unsearchable riches of grace, and wisdom, | filled with the glory of the Lord.” His 
and pardon, and love still remain to be| glory would be tarnished if they triumphed. 
explored. Human lip can only lisp, human! Therefore, though He took them back to 
ear can only listen to a little at a time of the) Him as His people, God “sware in His 
story of the “dear, dear country.” wrath that they should not enter into His 
Moreover the testimony is uniform, and rest.” Of that generation only the faithful 
uniformly glorious. Happier in our emissaries | two should enter Canaan. The rest shall be 
than Israel in theirs, we have found none to| wasted in the wilderness. ‘After the 
bring up an evil report of the land. No one} number of the days in which ye searched the 
who has been pardoned wants to be unfor-| land, even forty days, each day for a year, 
given again. No one that has felt the power | shall ye bear your iniquities, even forty years, 
of the Spirit says it is better to be without it./ and ye shall know My breach of promise.” 
Of the twelve apostles of Moses only two! The tidings fell upon the people like a 
were faithful. But of the twelve apostles of thunderbolt. They could not believe them, 
the Lamb only one was faithless, and his| They would not submit to them. What! was 
name was struck off the roll; and in his|it possible that the little journey which had 
place, not one, but three successors, at the | already taken so long was actually to occupy 
least, started to testify that the Lord is gra-| forty years? Was it indeed true that they 
cious. With what reception then do these} who had seen so much, and suffered so much, 
messengers meet? We have fared better in| as they thought, must never see the land of 
them, but do they fare better in us? Do / their inheritance, but must die in this dreary 
they find a response in all hearts, and a| wilderness? This was a “ breach of promise” 
readiness to hazard all lives? Have they| beyond belief and beyond endurance. But 
not often to say, “ Who hath believed our| where God’s promises are conditional, if the 
report ?’’ And so, though men who have| condition fails, the promise falls to the ground. 
tasted that the Lord is gracious, importune | Remember that, lest you find only the husk 
us to come and prove His grace, we hang! of many a mercy left in your hand, the fruit 
back. Though men who have touched and /| having melted away from your sinful touch, 
handled the Word of life, entreat us to|Israel had forgotten this, and could not, 
trust Him, we hesitate. Though souls that|would not bear the terrible consequences of 
have seen heaven opened bid us start on|their sin. In their despair they were ready 
the journey at once, we are afraid. Afraid of| to do the very thing, refusal to do which had 
what? That your sins are too great? They | brought them to this plight. Yea, anything, 
will never grow less by tarrying. ‘That the|everything, only let them not forfeit their 
salvation is not great enough? It could not | longed-for land. 
be greater, for it is the salvation of God.| Accordingly, the second morning found 
That man is too weak ? that sin is too strong ? | them scaling the mountain, and pressing up 
But Christ's strength is made perfect in weak-| the pass, harnessed and ready for action. 
ness ; “greater is He that is for us than all/ Possessed with a sudden courage, they would 
they that be against us.’’ Believe one that not listen to the trumpets sounding a retreat. 
has tried. ‘Let us go up at once and pos- | Moses’ warning and the absence of the ark 
sess” the land. alike were powerless to restrainthem. “They 
The scene that followed is but a repetition | presumed to go up unto the top of the hill.” 
of what succeeded many another act of; Desperate men, they did but dash themselves 
aggravated unbelief. Another storm of righ- | upon the spears of the enemy. “ The Amalek- 
teous wrath threatened to sweep the multitude | ites came down, and the Canaanites which 
away; another lightning rod of prayer averted | dwelt in that hill, and smote them and dis- 
the impending tempest. Another offer of|comfited them even unto Hormah.” Thus 
self-aggrandizement for Moses and his child-|they began to learn that the way of trans- 
ren is rejected without a sigh and without a| gressors is hard, and to know God's “ breach 



































pang. Loyal to his trust, his people, and his 


God, the disinterested leader Hings forth a| 
fresh agony of intercession, entreating God, for | 
| of many generations, but let us be careful not 


the sake of His mercy and His honour, to 


of promise.” 
One may well sympathize with the disap- 
| pointment of the hopes of a nation, the hopes 









pardon Israel once more; “and the Lord|toshare their sin. ‘Theirs is the story so old 
said, I have pardoned according to thy word.” | (and yet so new) of refusal and rejection of 
But Israel must not vaunt, and the world/ divine mercy by men up to the last limit the 
must not think “I may sin with impunity.” | divine righteousness can endure,—this is the 
“As truly as I live, all the earth shall be|sin—and isit not the sin of many ?—followed 
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by rejection and refusal by God when men, | strains of gratitude and praise. For, in the 
at length fully alarmed, arise to seek for | light of eternity, what is the history of those 
the long despised mercy ;—this is the sorrow, | years between the points of departure and 











and is not it also woefully frequent? “ When | 
once the master of the house is risen up, and | 
hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand | 
without, and to knock at the door, saying, | 


Lord, Lord, open unto us; He shall answer 


and say unto you, I know you not whence | 


ye are.” There is no place for repentance 
for those who have sold their birthright. 
There is no room for changing the will of 
God for those who have persistently rejected 
His mercy. ‘There is no chance of entering 
heaven for those who come too late to its 
gates. All the ardour, and the arming, and 
the ascending of the mountain was in vain 
for Israel now. Where yesterday they might 
have marched to victory, to-day they are 
mown down like corn before the sickle. And 
if you presume on mercy, and push your 
opposition to extremities, you also, sirs, may 
presume once too often, and may find the 
truth of this bitter page of history in your own 
more bitter experience. For thus saith the 
Wisdom of God: “ Because I have called, and 
ye refused ; I have stretched out My hand, 
and no man regarded ; but ye have set at 
nought all My counsel, and would none of 
My reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity; 
I will mock when your fear cometh; when 
your fear cometh as desolation, and your de- 
struction cometh as a whirlwind ; when dis- 
tress and anguish cometh upon you. Then 
shall they call upon Me, but I wi'l not answer ; 
they shall seek Me, early, but they shall not 
find Me: for that they hated knowledge, and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord: they 
would none of My counsel : they despised all 
My reproof. 


Therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their own way, and be filled with their 
own devices.” 


XII,—THIRTY-EIGHT LOST YEARS. 
Many a man who in early days has been 
the subject of deep convictions of the 
solemnity of life, the love of God, and the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus, has suc- 
ceeded in stifling those convictions, spends 
the years of his maturity in thoughtless 
worldliness, and only returns to God, if he| 
ever returns at all, in the evening of his days. | 
It is a mercy, an infinite mercy, that he still | 
finds a welcome in the arms of Him who! 
“upbraideth not ;” but welcomed though he | 
be, saved though he be, there is still an under- | 
tone of sadness mingling with the jubilant | 


return? It may be full and eventful as 
regards man, may have materials of thrilling 
interest for the common ear, but for the ear 
of God there is nothing or worse than nothing 
to be told. The story of the interval is a 
blank. 

Such was the story of the Israelites from 
that direful day when they chose to walk by 
sight, not by faith, to listen tothe spies and not 
to God,till forty years of fruitless wanderings 
brought them back to the same place, and the 
God of love restored to them the same pro- 
mise. Between the first battle of Hormah,* 
when Israel trying the pass was beaten back 
before the Canaanites, and the second battle 
of Hormah,+ when Israel returned to its vows 
and to its victories, there was a space of more 
than eight-and-thirty years. ‘There is little 
told us about .the period ; I suppose there was 
but little to tell: the same tale of daily mer- 
cies, the same tale of daily murmurings we 
have had so often had no be 
repeated : what more there so 
uninteresting or uneventful that five chap- 
ters (Numb. xv.—xix.) more than suffice to 
contain the narrative. So truly were these 
thirty-eight years of penal wandering lost 
years, whose only monuments (and they are 
not extant) were the graves of the thousands 
and tens of thousands who slept the sleep of 
death in the wilderness of Kadesh! When 
will men learn that years spent without God 
and without hope in the years 
thrown away ? 

This part of the 
good deal of confusion. 
termingled with ceremonial in 
as to make it somewhat difficult 
the few events recorded chronologically. But 
two dates are clear. ‘The return of the spies 
was, roughly speaking, at the beginning of 
the forty years (more accurately the second 
year after the exodus), inasmuch as the wan- 
derings of this period were the result of their 
report. The death of Aaron was at the end 
of the forty years, as we are expressly told in 
Numb. xxxiii. 38. This chapter is a very 
important one, containing as it does an 
itinerary of the wanderings. When compared 
with the zarrative of the Pentateuch it shows 
us that there were many stages of the journey 
at which nothing occurred worthy of mention; 
and by fixing the date of the death of Aaron, 
and suggesting those of other concurrent 
events, it enables us in some measure to map 
* Numb. xiv. 45. > <xi.3. 
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out the history, and to point out where the gap 
is to be left fer the long period of silence and 
of sin. It begins, as we have said,at Numb. 
xv., and ends with Numb, xix. 

One personal and one public crime and 
its consequences, are the only relics saved 
from the wreck of this oblivion. 

\ solitary sinner stands in the gap, suffering 
the punishment of death for presumptuously 
breaking one of the ten commandments. 
“They found a man that gathered sticks 
upon the sabbath day ; and all the 
congregation brought him without the camp, 
and stoned him with stones, and he died, as 
the Lord commanded Moses.”” ‘The sen- 
tence was severe, it seems at first sight out 
of all proportion to the offence. One 
shudders at it, and is disposed to say that 
there must be some mistake here. 

But before we conclude anything rashly 
aganist Moses and against God, let us con- 
sider two or three things: The law that 
was broken was of all laws the most benign. 
The Sabbath was the poor man’s day, the d: Ly 
of the slave, the day of the very beasts of 
burden. What would that man deserve, think 
you, who would rob his fellow-creatures 
that day? Might not the value of preserving 
it intact excuse a good deal of severity in 


dealing with those who would break in upon 


its blessed calm? It might be much kinder 
to make an example of the man than to allow 
all to suffer. Consider another thing; the 
law which was broken was no common law. 
It was one ef the ten words, at that time the 
holiest, truest, kindest, weightiest words in all 
the world. Onthem poised the well-being of 
a nation—yea, of many nations. If one was 
upset or evaded, what might become of the 
others? Not only the Sabbath, but all piety 
and (all morality —that is, all that is for the 
good of man, all that is for the glory of God, 
was interested in the rigid maintenance of 
that blessed code of precepts. 

Consider again, the law that was broken 
was of all laws the easiest to be obeyed. 
Double food was given on Friday, and given 
in such kind that there was no need to 
disturb the rest of Saturday by cooking, or 
any preparations for it. But the easier obe- 
dience was, the more flagrant was disobe- 
dience. 

Consider once more: the law that was 
broken was the law of God. There was 
no’ doubt about it. Uttered by His voice, 
written by His finger, it was certain, with a 
certainty which belongs zo¢ to any other 
laws of any other nation, that God willed the 


of 


’ of Judaism could be built. 


the special act of this offender was specially 
provided against when God said, “ Ye shall 
kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
upon the sabbath day.” * And the punish- 
ment inflicted upon him was specially threat- 
ened also. “Whosoever doeth work therein 
shall be put to death.” So that the man 
knew perfectly well that he was doing wrong, 
and what he had to expect for the wrong- 
doing. He knew that God had denounced 
the one and threatened the other, and was 
flying in the face of God in a way presumptuous 
indeed, deliberately making a breach upon 
the patrimony of God and the poor, through 
an act from which he might so easily have 
abstained. Nor need we wonder that in the 
theocracy such an offence could not be 
tolerated, but that it was necessary by an 
awful doom to show that God’s word must 
not be disregarded. 

While we think, however, that the punish- 
ment of such an offender zu such circumstances 
may be vindicated, we arevery far indeed from 
thinking that any such principles of conduct 
should be introduced into the laws of other 
nations. It is one thing for God, for a special 
time and purpose, to give special laws and 
sanctions to a special people; it is another 
thing for man to introduce these promis- 
cuously into human codes for other nations, 
for whom the special purposes have passed 
away, or never existed. Besides, we are 
expressly commanded to “let no man judge 
us in... sabbath days,” and by implication 
still more strongly forbidden to judge any one 
else therein. I will not go so far as to say 
that by the New Testament we are as clearly 
freed from the law of the Sabbath as in the 
Old Testament the Jews were bound by it ; 
for I do not think the matter zs clear. But the 
very want of clearness is enough to sap the 
foundation on which any such rigours as those 
We are to serve 
God in the freedom of the spirit, not in the 
bondage of the letter. In that freedom we 
have love keeping the Lord’s day, instead of 
law commanding the Sabbath. Besides, he 
who would temper the sword of a Christian 
ruler so sbarply knows not what manner of 
spirit we are of. 

The other and more momentous event 
that has transpired concerning the forty years 
is the rebellion of Korah. He was a Levite, 
of the family of Kohath, whose tents were 
pitched near those of the Reubenites. This 
latter tribe could never forget that they were 
sprung from Jacob’s eldest son, who had lost 
his birthright because of his sin. The 

* Exod, xxxv. 3. 
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Levites could never forgive Moses for bestow- 
ing the priesthood upon Aaron’s family, 
instead of distributing its offices amongst 
them all. So the disaffected of both parties 
brooded together (as the propinquity of their 
tents enabled them to do*) over their several 
supposed wrongs, and the brooding at last 
burst into open rebellion. 

That rebellion was suddenly and solemnly 
crushed. Fire came down from heaven and 
smote Korah and his company, and the earth 
opened its mouth and swallowed up the ad- 
herents of Dathan and Abiram, and a plague 
followed and carried away fourteen thousand 
of the people who sympathized with the 
revolt. 

Again we are stunned by the severity of 
the judgment, but again we are struck dumb 
as we reflect on its justice. This sin was 
neither small in itself nor frée from injury in 
its consequences. When the ringleaders 
numbered two hundred and fifty, and were 
all “princes of the assembly, famous in the 
congregation, men of renown,” it is easy to 


imagine how wide-spread were the roots of| unto this day.” 


rebellion, and what strong measures were 
needed to tear them up. 

When the complaint was that Moses, whose 
self-denial is seen on every page of this 
history, was guilty of bringing them out ofa 
good home into a bad, of not bringing them 
to Canaan, and of not being satisfied unless 
he made himself “ altogether a prince over ” 
them, though it was notorious that he had 
refused for himself still greater things than 
these, we can see how utterly irreconcilable 
and unreasonable these rebels were. And if in 
such a state of ferment any doubt the need 
of strong measures, we have only to say, look 


at Paris—look at Paris in the days of the}. 


Commune. 

No doubt it was a terrible thing that these 
men should die ; but it was better that they 
should die a thousand times than that the 
authority of a righteous loving rule should be 
upset. Only picture to yourself what the 
consequences would have been if the authority 
of Moses had been shaken and set at nought. 
Was it not a hundred times better that there 
should be any sacrifice of life that was absolutely 
necessary than that all the tribes should be 
corrupted, the holy seed be lost, and the world 
be left without the harvest that was expected 
therefrom ? Well says Mr. Kingsley, “ Rebel- 
lion may be—and ought to be punished far 
more severely in some cases than in others. 

On board a ship at sea, for instance, 
where the safety of the whole ship, the lives 


of the whole crew, depend op _ instant 
obedience, mutiny may be punished by death 
on the spot. Many a commander has ere 
now, and rightly too, struck down the rebel 
without trial or argument, and ended him and 
his mutiny on the spot.” Now here obedience 
was a matter of life and death to the Israelites. 
Without it “they never would have reached 
Canaan. They never would have become a 
great nation. So they had to be by necessity 
under martial law. The word must be, obey 
or die. Only remember this, that these 
men were princes, great feudal noblemen, as 
we should say; and that they rebelled on the 
strength of their rank and their right as 
noblemen to make laws for themselves and 
for the people; and that the mob of their 
dependants seemed inclined to support 
them;” and then you will say with this 
writer, “ This is a righteous story, and a noble 
story, and onewhich agrees with my conscience 
and my reason, and my notions of what ought 
to be, and my experience, also, of what is,— 
of the way in which God’s world is governed 
For fires and earthquakes 
still happen, and still come from God. But 
for such scenes Israel might have said, ‘‘ The 
fireisking. The fire is the greatand the dread- 
ful God, and to him we must pray, lest he de- 
vourusup. Forso did the Canaanites. They 
called the fire Moloch, which means simply 
king ; and they worshipped this fire-king, and 
they made idols of him, and offered human 
sacrifices to him. In one case which we 
know of well, hundreds of years after Moses’ 
time, the Carthaginians offered two hundred 
boys of their best families to Moloch in one 
day. This is that making the children pass 
through the fire to Moloch of which we read. 
What deliverance was there for them 
from these abominable superstitions, except to 
know that the fire-kingdom was God’s king- 
dom, and not Moloch’s at all ? Yes, if 
you will only understand once and for all 
that the history of the Jews is the history of 
the Lord’s turning a people from that cowardly 


quakes and burning mountains, and all the 
brute powers of nature, then the Old 


One thing more might be said, I think, in 
reference to this and many similar acts of 
severity, and I have not the heart to keep it 
back from you. It seems sometimes as though 


individuals or of multitudes when they stood 
in the way of the carrying out of some great 
purpose of blessing to greater multitudes still. 





* Blunt's ‘‘ Coincidences.” 


* “Gospel in the Pentateuch,” Kingsley. 


slavish worship of sun and stars, of earth- | 


God thought little or nothing of the lives of | 











Testament will be clear to you throughout.”* | 
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We may admit the greatness of the purpose, 
but our hearts will still revolt at the severity, 
unless we are careful to distinguish things 
that differ ; to distinguish especially between 
the case of men dying under the full blaze of 
the Sun of righteousness, and the case of men 
dying under the midnight of heathenism or 
the twilight of Judaism. Those who have 
crucified the Son of God afresh have nothing 
to look for but judgment to come, which 
shall devour the adversaries. But it does not 
follow, in the case of those ignorant of 
Jesus, ignorant of the gospel, ignorant perhaps 
of a future state, that when they were struck 
down by the sudden sentence of God their 
state was irretrievably fixed, and fixed in penal 
woe for ever. Why, these men did not even 
know that there would be any hereafter ; it 
is not for us, then, to add to the sentence 
passed upon them in this world, another on 
which the narrative is absolutely silent in 
another world. It is for us who have the 
light to take heed to ourselves and to it, but 
not to add to descriptions painful enough a 
sadness neither named nor known by the 
minds that sketched them. On the one hand, 
we have no glimpse given us of the salvation 
of these men, and I for one have no word to 
utter as to its probability ; but on the other, 
the death denounced in their case was 
temporal, and what followed its infliction 
ought to be left among the secret things 
which belong unto God. That I am not 
transgressing that line in the above remarks 
will be allowed by those who, going down into 
this dark mine, have taken with them the 
safety-lamp of Scripture.* 


There is an old threadbare vesture of | 


priestcraft woven out of the shreds of this 
| they, and not we, covet and claim functions 


narrative. It is argued that the “ gainsaying 
of Core ”’ is like the assumption of unauthor- 
ized teachers who minister in Christ’s Church. 
Possibly the principle may be said to underlie 
the story, but in that case everything would 
turn on the word “unauthorized,” and we 
should be prepared to do battle for the 
“orders” of Nonconformists as being as 
valid historically and Scripturally as those of 
any State church or episcopal church in the 
world. 
ever set this matter at rest in his essay 
on Mr. Gladstone’s immature essay on 
Church and State. 


there were Popes and Antipopes, and derived 


Lord Macaulay has to our mind for | 


Holding up the broken | 
links of “orders” conferred in times when | 


be sure that he is in the succession. As to 
the State having the right to confer or to 
withhold the privilege of ministering in the 
Church, the doctrine is so monstrous that 
the staunchest State-Churchman may wish to 
be rid of it. But, in brief, if a man be called 
of God, he need care very little about either 
the “ succession” or the State ; and if he be 
blessed of God others need care still less. 
That ability, opportunity, and desire may 
constitute such a call, or the salvation of 
souls such a blessing, is now admitted by 
many ; while most allow the propriety of the 
recognition of the call of God by that of a 
church, and by the designation of those who 
minister in similar churches. And even 
these limits are not to quench the Spirit. 
This record cannot obliterate the wish upon 
an earlier page, “ Would God that a@// the 
Lord’s people were prophets!” 

But who are these exclusives who would 
deny the right of any Christian ministers but 
those of their own sect? Are they not the 
men who believe themselves gifted with the 
power to sacrifice? If the letter of the story 
be pressed at all, does it not tell against 
themselves? To them, and not to us, may 
it not be said, “ Seemeth it but a small thing 
unto you that the God of Israel hath sepa- 
rated you from the congregation of Israel ; 
, and seek ye the priesthood also?” 
Would you invade the province of Aaron? 
Dare you toclaim the prerogatives of Christ? 
If they claim the priesthood, wear sacerdotal 
vestments, and swing their censers of incense, 
then may not God, the jealous God, who ap- 


/pointed Christ alone for such a ministry, 


declare ‘ the censers of these sinners against 
their own souls?” they are witnesses that 


far too high for any to discharge but he 
* who was called of God as Aaron was.” 
That call, uttered long before, was made 
manifest at this time by the bestowment of 
new credentials. The head of each tribe 
was to bring a rod tothe tabernacle. Aaron, 
as head of the tribe of Levi, brought that for 
his tribe. The names of each chief was 
written on his rod, and they were laid “ be- 
fore the Lord in the tabernacle of witness.” 
God was there to keep watch over them for 


| safety, and to work in them for beauty. He 


who every spring-time causeth the trees to 
bud, according to His promise to Noah, more 
miraculously, but no more mysteriously, 


from bishops about whose very baptism there | caused Aaron’s rod to germinate during that 
is grave doubt, he has shown that even if} night, according to His promise to Moses. 
apostolic succession be needed no man can| Next morning the marvel was manifest. It 


*Pet. iii, 1$—20 ; iv. 6; Luke xii. 47, 48; Matt. x. 15.| was just as God had said. 


All the other 
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rods were dry and dead as before, but Aaron’s | 
was bright with flowers and almonds. More-' 
over no one could say that any one had! 
tampered with the rods, for if he had he| 
could not have found in all nature such a} 
one as this, with buds and blossoms and 
fruit all at once.* 

So now all men knew that Aaron was in- 
deed chosen by God to be high priest alone ; 
and that they might never forget it, nor their 
children doubt it, God said to Moses, “ Put 
Aaron’s rod before the ark.” But when the 
people found what was done, their consciences 
smote them, their fears alarmed them,—they 
saw nothing before them but the destruction 
that had so lately passed upon Korah and 
his company. “ Behold, we die ! we perish ! 
we perish !” 

Bishop Hall observes on this beautiful 
symbolical miracle that “‘fruitfulness is the 
best evidence of a divine call.” We may 
leave it to this. When Bunyan the sectary 
ceases to thrill, z and Baxter the Nonconformist 
fails to awaken, and Owen the Independent 
fails to instruct, and Haldane the layman is 
powerless to stir the blood,—when the rod 
of all  unauthorized”’ teachers remains barren, 
then let their authority cease too; but till 
then in God’s name let them preach and 
pray and minister, for the signs of their 
apostleship are ye in the Lord. 

“‘ The rod of Moses,” says Henry, “ which 
wrought so many miracles, was not preserved ; 


it would serve but to gratify curiosity. But 
the rod of Aaron, which carried its own 


miracle with it, was kept to convince men’s 
consciences and confirm their faith. Such 
is the difference between rites which Christ 
hath appointed for edification, and relics 
which men have dey ised for superstition.” 
But what is this rod that buddeth ? What 
but “the Man whose name is the Branch ?” 
And what are the buds and blossoms of this! 
rod? What but the glory and beauty of 
His divine humanity ? He is the true Tree 
of life which yieldeth its fruit every month. 
The leaves of His love and of His loveliness, 


*« M. Henry. 


‘rod out of the stem of Jesse. 





| of His service and of His sacrifice, are indeed 
for the healing of the nations. 

The beauty of the holy child Jesus, in the 
one infancy over whose early sins there was 
no cause to blush, these were the buds of the 


the man Christ Jesus, in that marvellous 
maturity which enemies and friends willingly 
or reluctantly confessed to be chargeless with 
any sin, these are the blossoms of the 
Branch that grew out of its roots. And the 
healing virtues that stole from Him, the 
stream of blessing that flowed out of Him, 
the heavenly truth, the divine love, the human 
sensitiveness and gentleness, all the perfect 
life, the world’s one unbroken ~ 1; all the 
propitiatory death, the world’s one sufficient 
sacrifice ;—these were the fruit which burst 
forth in perfectness from the character or 
career of Christ. When ye can 1t His 
challenge and convince Him of sin, then, ye 
doubters, ye will have reason to reject the 
claims and credentials of the Christ of God. 

No wonder that earth was too guilty to 
detain Him, and that the Father would have 


ac ce} 


Him with Himself. He must go within the 
veil, and abide in the holiest of all. And 
ever and anon, as He who dwelleth between 


the cherubim gazes upon fruit or flower 
of this ever-living Branch His soul is glad- 
dened, His spirit refreshed, and His heart 
relents towards the guilty race that drew 
forth His deserved anger. 

And, unlike Israel's cry, ‘‘We die! we 
perish!” piercing the ear of God, comes up 
from many a sinner now the grateful adora- 
tion, *‘ Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” And so long as the ark 
of God contains the precious life of One who, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, yet 
manifested all the grace and glory of God most 
‘high, there is hope for our race. Pardon is 
possible ; peace is assured ; power will not 


be withheld; and some day in the future, 
through His grace, the dry rods shall also 
begin to blossom; and “we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is.” 

J. B. FIGGIS. 
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PAPERS FOR GIRLS WHO HAVE LEFT SCHOOL. 
BY ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
THIRD PAPER. 





THE importance and value of continuous; In group B, English and foreign litera- 
intellectual culture is not unfrequently fully|ture, the history and principles of art, 
admitted by girls on leaving school, while at | music, drawing, and architecture. 

the same time no serious attempt is made to| In group C, history, physical geography, 
carry on any regular plan of study. The|botany, astronomy, natural history, and 
cause of this failure in purpose arises fre- | chemistry. 

quently, there is no doubt, from a want of} The selection of any definite lines of cul- 
resolution to rise above the desultoriness of|ture must in every case be determined in a 
the home life, and to follow out with energy | considerable degree by the previous educa- 
and courage some definite arrangement of| tion, and by the nature of the individual 
tirne, which shall secure, without neglecting|mind. The list of subjects may appear 
family duties, certain fixed hours for the| somewhat alarming, but it is only suggested 
steady pursuit of intellectual culture ; but the | that three at most of these should be studied 
case often occurs, where girls really desirous|at one time; and for many girls one alone 
of aiming at a higher standard of intelligence | would be sufficient to occupy the time which 





and cultivation are deterred from setting to|can be conscientiously devoted to self-im- 
work by the difficulty of fixing on suitable| provement. It is most undesirable in every 
subjects for study, and by the want of know-| way to begin by attempting too much, for 
ledge of the best means for pursuing these. | probably discouragement and failure will be 
Some hints respecting the choice of definite | the only results of directing the mind to too 
lines of culture, and the assistance which/many topics, and of abstracting too large a 
may be obtained in following them, will! portion of time from the family life. 
perhaps be of use to those girls who honestly! Perhaps one of the most attractive subjects 
desire that enlargement of the mind and/|to start with would be the study of English 
elevation of the character which cannot be | literature during some fixed period. Of the 
maintained in a life given up to frivolity or| value of this study as a means of cultivating 
to merely thoughtless activity of any kind. the taste, by an acquaintance with the best 
The objects of individual study, as of! models of thought, sentiment, and style, it is 
education, are threefold. The mental powers | impossible to speak too strongly. It is in 
need to be continually strengthened and re-|the highest degree important that women, 
freshed by exercise, the imagination and|who have so much time for running through 
taste require culture, and the supply of beau- | the current literature of the day, should have 
tiful and healthful images and sentiments ;|some fixed high standard by which to guide 
and the memory is a storehouse prepared to them in their estimate and enjoyment of the 
receive information, which may be not only a}many new productions constantly issuing 
source of fresh ideas for the mind, but which| from the press; and this cannot be gained 
may also become of practical use in the/ without a knowledge of the best writers of 
various circumstances of life. The subjects the past, such as are universally admitted to 
of study may be therefore arranged in three excel all others in truthfulness, in beauty and 
groups, and in selecting any of these it will delicacy of sentiment, and in elegance and 
be well to keep in view these three purposes correctness of style. Any one who has 
of study, so that the culture may not become |learned thus to appreciate and enjoy the 
narrow and one-sided, but tend to that| best specimens of literary art, will find no 
balance and equality of development on| difficulty in casting aside with a glance the 
which the perfection and beauty of the whole! distorted fancies and corrupt sentiments 
so much depend. which, expressed in the worst style, degrade 
If the time which can be given to study is|and vulgarize so much of our modern 
but limited, it will be better to choose one literature. 
subject at a time from each of the groups;| Ifa careful and conscientious arrangement 
or if more time can be given to such pur-|of time allow of two or three hours every 
suits, one may be selected from each group,|day being devoted to intellectual pursuits, 
and studied simultaneously. ‘one or two other subjects of study may be 
In group A we may place Euclid, Algebra, | carried on successfully with that of English 
Latin, Greek, and German. literature. It is scarcely necessary to speak 
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of the value and interest of a sufficient 
knowledge of Greek to be able to read and 
construe the New Testament in the language 
in which the inspired authors first clothed 
their thoughts in words. The advantage of 
this study as an intellectual exercise would 
be combined with the closer attention to 
many passages of God’s word and the careful 
analysis of them, which fail not to bring out 
many new truths and delicate shades of 
meaning that are not so readily discriminated 
in reading a translation. 

As a third subject, to be studied either at 
the same time, or to succeed a course of 
English literature, botany or physical geo- 
graphy might be selected. Both of these 
subjects have an additional interest from the 
fact of their sphere lying in that world of 
nature which surrounds us so closely on 
every side, but of which we often know so 
little. The study of physical geography, 
with the elements of its allied sciences, 


Unless prepared by previous study it will 
be difficult to carry on either of the three 
subjects indicated without assistance from a 
teacher ; there is also something so inspiring 
and encouraging in companionship in work, 
that the attempt at any rate should be first 
made to obtain the co-operation of other 
ladies in these pursuits and the help of 
some efficient instructor. ‘This, happily, it 
is now not difficult to procure. So many 
first-rate men, professors of their various 
subjects, are willing to lend their aid in 
carrying on the intellectual culture of women, 
that the difficulty lies rather in the in- 
difference of so many girls to the great 
advantages thus generously offered than to 
a want of good instruction. If a sufficient 
number of students can be induced to form 
a class, a lecturer can be readily found to 





give instruction on the selected subject. 
Thus, if English literature be chosen, both 
Professor Morley, of King’s College, Lon- 


botany and natural history, will be found |don, and Mr. Ward, Fellow of Brazenose Col- 
to add a new interest to the country in/lege, Oxford, have courses of lectures on 


which the student may reside, while it will | 
enlarge the enjoyment of the inhabitant of | 


the city or town during a temporary visit to | 
Mgr. | thoroughly depended on for sound judgment 


the sea-side or some rural district. 
Dupanloup, who has written one of the best | 


for women—“ La Femme Studieuse,’ —says | 
under the head of “ Travail Intellectual qui 
lui Convient,”—*“ Je conseillerais tres volon- | 
tiers l’Histoire naturelle. La vérité est que | 
nous sommes entourés de merveilles et nous | 
ne nous en doutons point: i la campagne | 
on rencontre a chaque pas une fleur, un) 
insecte, dont les conditions de vie, la végéta- | 
tion ou les instincts ont donné lieu aux ob-| 
servations les plus curieuses, et on ne, les | 
regarde pas; on a des yeux pour ne point| 
voir les ceuvres du Créateur, des oreilles pour | 
ne point entendre ce que dit la nature; on 
est devant ces grands spectacles, faute d’un 
peu d’attention et d’étude, aussi indifférent, | 
ou peu s’en faut, que le plus grossier paysan. 

The study of physical geography is one | 
of the best introductions to that minuter 
knowledge of the world of nature which we 
gain from botany and natural history. By 
it the picture of the earth we inhabit is 
sketched in outline, leaving the details to be 
filled in afterwards ; while we look on the 
magnificent view of vast continents upheaved 
into mountain ranges, traversed by river | 
systems, and divided by wide oceans, through 
whose waters pass a series of currents even 
more wonderful in their perpetual move- 
ment and supply than the rivers of the earth. 


books on the subject of intellectual culture | 
| 





llife. 7. 


| English literature during various periods, 
such as the Elizabethan, Queen Anne’s, &c., 
which they give to ladies, and which may be 


in the selection of authors and passages for 
reading, as well as for correct taste and dis- 
crimination in criticism. Professor Hughes, 
of King’s College, London, gives a highly 
interesting course of lectures. to ladies on 
| physical geography, under the heads of— 
1. The study of nature, and of the earth’s 
natural aspects in relation to man. 2. As- 
pects of nature in the New World. 3. River 
basins. 4. Physical geography of the sea. 
5. Climate. 6. Geographical distribution of 
The fauna of either continent. 
|8. Elements of change in the physical aspects 
lof the globe. Each of these lectures is sup- 
plemented by printed questions bearing on 
the subject and encouraging further research, 
to which answers may be written at home 


’*! and given to the lecturers for examination 


and correction. 

A systematic course of study is thus pre- 
pared, and the very best instruction on the 
subject is secured, if only a sufficient number 
of ladies can be found interested enough in 
their own improvement and in intellectual 
pursuits to provide the expenses of the lec- 


'turers’ fees and the printing of the syllabuses 


and questions. ‘Thirty or forty ladies, sub- 
scribing one guinea each, may thus readily 
obtain for themselves the assistance of some 
of the ablest professors of our universities in 
the study of any selected subject. 
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To meet the case of ladies residing in the 
country and at so great a distance from any 
considerable town as to render it impossible 
to avail themselves of classes, some of the 
members of the Cambridge University have 
established a system of instruction by corres- 
pondence, by means of which students may 
obtain guidance and assistance of the highest 
kind in pursuing their studies. The instruction 
is given by directions as to the reading of 
books; by papers of questions, the answers to 
which are looked over and commented on by 
the teacher of that special subject ; and by 
replies to inquiries made by the student re- 
specting any difficulties she may meet with 
in the course of her reading. The following 
is the list of subjects undertaken by different 
members of the university :—English litera- 
ture, English history, Greek, Latin, geometry 
and algebra, arithmetic, logic, political eco- 
nomy, geology, and botany. The fee for 
one year’s course of instruction in any sub- 
ject (extending over the three Cambridge 
terms) is £4 4s. Any ladies wishing to join 
the classes this year must make application 
to Mrs. Peile, Trumpington, Cambridge, 
between the rst and 14th of October. Mrs. 
Peile, in a paper in the Journal of the Educa- 
tion Union, quotes the experience of a lady 
who had availed herself of this assistance in 
her studies: “I believe that teaching by 
correspondence is fitted to supply the want 
which it was designed to meet. It gives the 
kind of help which those cut off from other 
means of instruction are in want of. Those 
women who have availed themselves of it 
during the past year will have found, I 
think, that they have acquired a better 
method of study, and have learned to be 
more thorough, painstaking, and conscien- 
tiousin their work ; that they have hadastronger 
stimulus to sustained intellectual effort, 
and to perseverance under difficulties ; and 
that they have been encouraged by the 
feeling that they were working to some pur- 
pose and with definite results. They will 
have had better means of testing their own 
powers and attainments, and doubtless will 
have become deeply sensible of their defi- 
ciencies. ‘lhe sense of fellowship with others 
in intellectual work, and the knowledge that 
their progress is viewed with interest, will 
have gone far to lighten the feeling of 
isolation from which solitary students suffer. 
All these benefits, in addition to the value of 
the instruction itself, I think will have been 
gained through the correspondence scheme, 
and my opinion is founded on personal ex- 
perience.” 











The results of intellectual work are of little 
value unless that work be systematic, consci- 
entious, and held in strict allegiance to truth. 
Essay societies and question-and-answer socie- 
ties have a certain value in promoting re- 
search, and in sharpening in some degree 
the faculties ; but these often lead to a super- 
ficial and even frivolous treatment of profound 
questions, and to aiming at novelty rather 
than truth and reality. There is always a 
danger, too, of such undirected individual 
efforts tending to produce false views in 
regard to originality. Now true originality 
is only another word for genuineness, that is 
the actual production of ideas and feelings 
by the mind itself, and not the mere copying 
and repetition of those produced by other 
minds. It is no doubt the fact that 
thoroughly genuine thoughts and feelings 
have a fresh individuality about them, and 
are coloured to a larger extent by the mind 
from which they emanate than are the servile 
imitations of often expressed and long held 
opinions ; but it must necessarily happen 
that where truth is made the aim there must 
be a general concurrence and resemblance 
in the ideas which most thoughtful and well- 
informed persons arrive at,and novel specula- 
tions and opinions on the part of quite young 
persons are too often no indications of any 
special originality, but only of a* want of 
knowledge of certain facts, or of a desire for 
peculiarity rather than forthe discovery of truth. 
By such intellectual efforts the mind is de- 
luded rather than cultivated, and feeble 
ignes-fatut fires are produced instead of the 
clear sunlight of real intelligence and sense. 

To those who have sufficient time at com- 
mand no better course of study could be 
recommended than that arranged for the 
Cambridge examination for women. This is 
so systematic and comprehensive as to afford 
all the materials for a very complete culture 
of the mental powers and the taste. Valuable 
assistance in preparing for it is given by the 
“Correspondence Scheme.” It is so ar- 
ranged that the preparation may be extended 
over some years, for a student may pass in 
the preliminary subjects only at one examina- 
tion, and reserve others for a future time. 
She cannot of course obtain a certificate, 
however, until she has passed in one of the 
other groups of subjects in addition to the 
preliminary. Unless a girl has carried her 
education at school to aconsiderable advance, 
she will do better in preparing for the Cam- 
bridge Women’s Examination, to take the 
preliminary subjects only for her first year’s 
work. These are,—-Religious knowledge, in- 
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Butler’s “Analogy,” Paley’s “ Hore Pauline,” 
or Hooker's “ Ecclesiastical Polity ;” arith- 
metic, English history, with detailed know- 


ledge of a given period; English language | 
and English literature, special reference being | 


made to particular works. Having succeeded 


in passing in these subjects, the student, if 
to obtain the certificate of the | 
university, must then study some of the sub- | 


she wish 


jects in the following groups :— 

Group B contains Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian. A sufficient knowledge of 
one of these languagesonly willenableastudent 


to pass in this group, and if she have passed | 
in the preliminary subjects, to obtain a certi- | 
Group C consists of Euclid, algebra, | 


ficate. 
trigonometry, &c. A knowledge of the first 
two alone is required to enable a candidate 
to pass in this group. 
economy and logic. One only is necessary. 
Group E consists of the natural sciences, 
botany, geology, physical geography, zoology, 
&c. Any student who can satisfy the 
examiners in one of these subjects will have 
passed in this group. It will thus be under- 
stood that in addition to the preliminaries it 
is only necessary to pass in one other subject 
in order to obtain the university certificate. 
Should a-candidate fail one year in passing, 
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cluding the study of some fixed books of the 
Bible and _ portions of one of such works as 


Group D.—Political | 


same subject. The knowledge of a larger 
number of additional subjects is necessary in 
| order to pass with honours. 

The great advantage of pursuing such a 
course of real study as the Cambridge Uni- 
versity proposes to women can scarcely be 
over-estimated, the training in method and 
| accuracy, the stability and balance given to 
the mind, the sound information and correct 
ideas, the earnestness and _ thoroughness 
which such a serious plan of study tends to 
| produce, are blessings to the character and 
| life that cannot be prized too highly. ‘To 
all who have the time, the ability, and the 
previous education necessary for entering on 
such a course, too much cannot be said in 
its favour; and on those whose earlier edu- 
| cation has been defective in soundness, or 
| who cannot withdraw from other duties suffi- 


| she may be examined a second year in the 
| 
| 


cient time for commencing so wide a range 
| of study, we can only urge the old proverb, 
Half a loaf is better than no bread.” Any 


plan steadily carried out, though it may be 
only the concentration of the thoughts occa- 
sionally on some subject of intelligent interest 
outside of ourselves and of our material con- 
cerns, is of value in training and elevating 
the mind, and is unspeakably better than a 
life left to drift in the current of selfishness, 
vanity, and frivolity. 
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BY OSCAR, 


4 TORN SHEET FROM THE 


KING 


REMEMBRANCE 


OF SWEDEN. 


OF MY JOURNEYS. 


{Translated (by permission) from the Swedish by Stanislas Wrede (Baroness Barnekaw). | 


WILL any one go with me up to Sogneffjell’s 
snow-covered heights? Then he is welcome. 


But make haste, no time is to be lost; it | 


dawns already, and we have a long journey 
before us. There are yet five good Nor- 
wegian miles to the shore of Bergens Stift, | 
although we yesterday came two miles from | 
the highest part of Lom. We ought to be | 
at our destination before evening ; the night | 
may be chilly up there amongst the old snow- | 
men ; then to horse, and “ afsted /” (away). | 
We must bid adieu to the Seterna, by the 
peaceful strand of the deep mountain lake ; 
but we cannot do it without regret. How | 
strange does it not appear, that Szeter’s life 
and the Seter huts to the stranger! This 
dwelling, low and dark, how poor it seems at 


the first aspect ! and yet how hearty and un- 
expectedly munificent is the hospitality 
shown by the mountain’s unspoiled children 
to the tired wanderer! 

New milk, fresh butter, fresh reindeer’s 
flesh, and a couple of these incomparable 


jell érreter (salmon trout) which we just now 


saw caught in the cold snow-water of the lake 
below. Ah! that is delicious food, spiced 
by the strong appetite which the mountain 
air brings with it, and which can only be 
surpassed by the sweetness of sleep on the 
soft bed of new-made hay. 

On the threshold the pretty dud-djerna 
(peasant girls) stand in their picturesque 
costume from Guldbrandsdalen, nodding to 
us a friendly farewell, and wishing us their 
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good-humoured ‘“ Zykke paa retsen!” (a 
happy journey). And they stay there, follow- 
ing us with their eyes until we disappear on 
the path which turns round the next moun- 
tain. Have I said path? Yes, indeed, it 
bears this name; but I never could imagine 
such a ‘‘horse-path.” And truly it requires 
this peculiar race of mountain horse for the 


rider to reach his goal safely. It winds 


sometimes through rapid mountain torrents, | 
where one expects every moment to be borne | 


away ; sometimes over precipitous deep coves 
of the lake where death is deceitfully lurking. 
Now only some few yards separate us from 
abysses of twenty fathoms deep; sometimes, 
on the contrary, it is over the steepest rocks, 
where Nature seems to have enjoyed herself 
in heaping together masses of sharp and 
tottering stones, on which no ordinary 
horse’s hoof could take a step. 

But see these courageous cunning 
animals, how carefully they measure all their 
movements, and how well they calculate 
their steps, and you will, as well as I, give 
them implicit confidence ; you may fearlessly 
advance on the wildest path, on the brink of 
the most dreadful abyss. If sometimes one 
of these excellent horses fall (and it happened 
twice during this our journey), it is generally 
on comparatively well-paved ways, where the 
horse probably does not think it necessary to 
be attentive. 

We ascend higher and higher. By degrees 
the sounds of the cow-bells and Seter-horns 
die away, a sharp and cool draught of wind, 
called fyedd-snoe, rushes along the valley, and 
takes with it the last remembrances of society 
and civilization. We have long since left the 
real country behind us. Mountain Nature 
stands now before us—surrounds us in all 
her venerable majesty, her solemn solitude. 
The noise of the rushing Bever-elf (the 
beaver river) is the only sound that still dis- 
turbs the silence, but it loses its power as we 
proceed, because the mass of water diminishes 
and the fall of the river becomes steeper. At 
last the cataract changes to a little wild, hiss- 
ing, and foaming rivulet, which, jumping from 
stone to stone, precipitates itself from step to 
step, winding its silvery furrow in the most 
fantastic curves. 

It had been a cloudy morning—that is to 
say, we had been wrapt in a thick and humid 


sure 
and 
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|now a clearer beaming glance ; now another ; 
| third—it brightens! 

| Oh, what a sight! never, never will it be 
|forgotten. Indelible, and indelibly its im- 
| pression will dwell in my memory. Before 
jus a great iceberg called Smr-stab-bizen, 
| from whose cold bosom our old acquaintance 
| Beever-elf springs, to reach by degrees, and 
through many difficulties, the strand of the 
western Ocean, 

The sun’s brightest noonday rays are just 
at this moment playing on the glittering face 
of the iceberg —now it flashes, like an orna- 
ment of the most precious diamonds, now it 
is transparent as the purest crystal, now it 
|changes to green and blue like the most 
beautiful aqua marina, or sapphire; and all 
these different colours are changing inces- 
santly through the shadowing of the speedily 
passing clouds. 

A mighty mountain rises beyond this 
iceberg, with the wild name of Fanarauken. 

It may be regarded as a sentinel on guard 
for the line of mountains, which are called 
Huiingatindarne, and forms the highest part 
of Jotun or Sognefjellen. The walls of Sana- 
ranken are partly covered with glittering 
snow, partly in dark shadow, almost black, 
which looks rather dreary compared with the 
light green colour the air always assumes 
when near the eternal snow. 

The summits of the Huringatindarne, five 
or six thousand Swedish feet above the sea, 
are steep and pointed; the snowdrifts 
(Fjlesoddken) seem to cling to them; and 
when a light draught strives to drive the 
thin clouds away, then they mount whirling, 
and make a tolerable imitation of | half- 
extinguished smoking volcanoes, which aug- 
ments the originality of this view. 

Before us, to the right, we find immeasurable 
snowfields and heights, and yet we are told 
that the masses of snow this year are scarce 
on the mountains. We have long ago left 
the last six-inch-high dwarf birch trees behind 
and beneath us. Now we are near the snow 
frontier—it is reached, and we dismount from 
our horses to play at snowball. 

It is the 15th of August. The air is 
quickly cooled. It is most like a clear and 

\cold morning in spring at Stockholm when 
| the north wind blows ; but still it has some- 
thing much more refreshing, and is quite free 


mist ; but the /yed/-snoe now begins to eaat See that disagreeable raw sharpness which 
| 


the clouds, and to sweep them away further 


gives birth to agues and other diseases 


and further towards the chamber of the high} Here one hardly knows what illness is ; on 


Alps. 


us looks blue; through the broken clouds a/| breath. 
warm sunbeam shoots over the high plain,—| infinitely high plains, the lungs breathe 


At last the celestial dome above) tiie contrary, one imbibes health in every 


As the eye roves freely about the 
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deliciously the pure air of the mountains. 
One feels at once glad and solemn. Thoughts 
and feelings are heightened with the ground, 
extend with the view, and this consciousness 
is so much the more delightful as they were 
lately depressed and burdened by the over- 


cannot understand how it is that they do not 
sink down beneath the heavy and large 
baggage, which a/most hides their whole body ; 
and still less how they can spring so easily 
and quickly from one rock to another, so 
carefully descend steep and slippery hills, and 











wade through these small but deep mountain 
waters, which under the name of Zjern 
which one is accustomed to live, almost|(tarn) we so often meet in the way. The 
separated from earthly life, and at once| most astonishing thing was that our A7Zifie- 
placed face to face with nature’s almighty | horses would always be in front, yes, even 
Creator! One confesses one’s own littleness | forced their way, if the horse-path was ever 
and impotence. A snowcloud—and one is|so small, and the precipice at its side ever 
buried ; a fog—and one loses the only path|so steep. When in front, they seemed as if 
sparingly marked by small stone-heaps, which | they would lead the whole expedition. Who 
guide the traveller in this distant land. |led them? Only that instinct which is given 

I had never experienced such a feeling,|them by nature. Life on the mountains, and 
unless it might be in a storm on the solitary | the daily intimate intercourse with the mighty 
Atlantic, or perhaps at the sight of the sand | power of nature, creates something nearly 
of the deserts of Sahara from the top of the|alike in the simple inhabitant of Norway’s 
Cheops pyramid. But on this last occasion | valleys. Amongst theirtypes I will mention one 
I had the neighbourhood of a civilized) old reindeer hunter, who encountered us on 
country, and a richly peopled city at hand. | the highest part of our route. Seventy winters 
I need only turn round to see the minarets) had laid their snows on his hair, but it suited 
and citadels of Cairo. On the sea one’s own /a noble head. Leaning on his rude but sure 
ship gives at least a repose for the eye. I) rifle, immovable as a statue, thus first we saw 
am there on board, surrounded by many him ona cliff. Mute and grave was his salu- 
human beings, all taking part in an act in| tation, and he stood there still and immov- 
which I feel myself quite occupied. There I able as we soon disappeared from his sight. 
have my home with me; but here I am| Thus he must pass many long hours, it may 


hanging rocks in the narrow Seter valley. 
One feels so far, far away from the world in 








separated from all—a grain of dust on the|be even days and nights, to gain his scanty | 


deep snow. I see my littleness the more|bread. It seems to me hardly earned indeed, 


clearly the greater and mightiernature’s scenes | but he is contented with his lot, he knows | 
appear, which could be so easily, so speedily, |no better, the world has not allured him to | 


raised from their solemn repose to strife, and | discontent. 
prepare for the wanderer a certain destruc-| Not far from here was a little stone cottage, 
tion. decayed, empty, and uninviting. Although 
But to us it did no harm, and it is only|it is a blessed refuge for the travellers who 
exceptionally that you are in danger. With|are overtaken by snowstorms or bad weather, 
provisions for two days, with sure and|the most splendid hotel in a capital has 
unflinching guides, untiring horses, and above probably never been entered with such feel- 
all true courage and good temper, all gene-| ings of grateful pleasure as those with which 
rally goes well. As for the fresh, good|this miserable /ye//s‘ue (mountain hut) is 
temper, it is a present from the high Alps, a| appropriated by the exhausted, freezing, and 
welcome and grateful gift to the rarely seen| misled mountain wanderer. 
travellers who find their way to these heights. Happily, we had no occasion to seek pro- 
Our little “‘caravan”—this name is not|tection or shelter. The weather became 
quite unsuitable—has a very picturesque | warmer and warmer, and still more beautiful, 
aspect ; if you look at the travellers them-|the air clearer. About midfel/s we discoverd 
selves in their coarse great-coats, broad-|after some searching the fresh relay of horses, 
brimmed hats, and high boots, or at the small, | ordered by us from Bergen. To order such 
long-haired horses, with their strong plump/when travelling over these Alps is a precau- 
limbs, and their short-cut stiff upright manes;/ tion I advise every one not to forget ; but in 
or at the still smaller ponies, bearing our| honour of truth I must add that our horses 
baggage in a sort of pack-saddle. ‘These | did not seem at all tired, although we had 
prudent and persevering animals, called {ridden six hours this day, and four the pre- 
hlifje-heste (cliff horses), are most worthy of| ceding, always uphill. A simple meal was 
observation, at least I thought so of those|arranged and eaten in the fresh open air; 
who followed us through the mountains. I|I have never tasted better. During this time 
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/ moss in the clefts of the rocks. 


|| renewed strength into the saddle, and con-| 
| tinued our way. 
road to the sea-coast. 

| had already seen, we could really not think | | penetration ; it may be he did not observe it ; 
| that 
| former would 


| Swedish feet above the sea. 


| here its only enemy, has lost its power. 
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the horses wandered freely around, seeking | pected sight. 
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“Yes, it is so,” answered my 
‘honest guide, with his inimitable confidence- 
inspiring quietness, Involuntarily I dedicated 
a thought of pity to my neck. It may be the 
/mountaineer observed my momentary sur- 
prise, for these people are gifted with great 





After one hour’s rest we sprang with 


There was still five hours’ | 
Judging from what we 


any mountain view surpassing the | enough, I felt myself blushing, and decided, 
meet our eyes; we were,|whatever happened, not to leave my horse, 
however, mistaken. Anything more grandly | although very often tempted to do so. 

beautiful, more subduingly sublime, than the| We had really no choice; we must pro- 
view from the last hougen* before the | ceed this way if we would not return by the 


| beginning of the descent is not to be|long mountain path to Gulbrand’s Valley, 


imagined. Before us the fata morgana of the | give up all our intended glorious journeys 
three Skagastols-Tindarne, the next highest | round Sagne and Narotjordarna, and abandon 


on the Scandinavian peninsula. Their | the waiting steamboat Widar, which had 


;| equally high heads rise more than 9,coo|our baggage and carriage on board! and, 


They stand | 
there as clearly as if they were near us, but 
are still at a distance of half a day’s journey. | 


Human beings have penetrated to their feet ;| went. 
their tops have never been trodden by any | 
|| mortal. 


They seem even fearfully steep ; the snow 
cannot fasten itself there, but only fringes the 


| stone wall like a creeping plant, or hides 


itself in some deeper cave, where the wind, 
The 


mountain is of a cold steel-grey colour, and 


around its pointed tops light snowdrifts play 
in ever-changing forms, sometimes heaping 


| themselves, sometimes suddenly disappearing, 


as if chased by some invisible power. 
And besides this, all around us are the 


| same dark-pointed tops of Huringatindarne, 
| charged with glittering snow- fields, especially 


towards the north, where they extend, and 


| speak of the far-renowned Jistedalsbraen. 





And the picture,—is it now finished? No. 
As yet the eye has only roved around the 
sunlit heights ; but now—now it sinks—sinks 
with amazement to the yawning gulf, is lost 
in the still more dreary depths ; it sees no 
limit, no end. A wild torrent comes rushing 
down—where to? It is unseen, unknown; 
one can only suppose that it is hurled into a 
fearful abyss! In a favourable light the sea 
at the bottom of this precipice can be seen 
clearly from this steep; but we could’ only 
dimly see the scene in the depths because 
the sunlight was facing us.- Half trustingly 
we perceived, however, the inner bay of 
Lystenfjorden. But remark, this bay was 
more beneath than before us! 

“It can never be that we are to go down 
into that abyss on horseback,” I asked, or 
rather thought aloud to myself, at this unex- 


* This Hang was named ‘‘ Prince Oscar's Hang” 
by the people in the country below. 
vt 





|above all, the shame of returning! No; 
‘such a thought none of us could bear. 
‘Consequently, forward let us go, and we 
By the last beams of a mild evening 
sun we reached the shore safely with. life and 
limbs. But to describe this adventurous, 
neck-breaking, dizzy road—it is too much for 
my pen! I am scarcely able to review it even 
in thought zow, when I try to recall this, the 
most remarkable ride I ever had., One thing 
I will say, you ought not to be afraid, or dis- 
posed to be giddy; if so, it is best to leave 
out Sognefjell from the journey. With a quiet 
confidence in the mountain horse, all goes well. 
Yes, if I could depict all that I here saw, 
then I would for thee, my reader, unfold 
pictures of another sort, with warmer colours, 
with softer pencil, In the rich Fortuna 
Valley, in sixty-two degrees north latitude, 
I could present to thy surprised eyes whole 
groves of wild cherry trees, bearing yearly 
ripe fruit. I could show thee the full-grown 
corn in massive and rich ricks on very large 
fields, or waving oats, waiting every moment 
for the reaper’s. sickle. I should conduct 
thee to the strand. of the majestic ford, let 
thee look on its mirrored deep, and see the 
high mountains reflected clearly and sharply, 
as if there were a new landscape beneath the 
wave. I would furthermore direct thy eyes 
up to the little farm on the steep about two 
thousand feet over thy head. ‘Thither one 
can only mount on ladders from the valley. 
All this, and much more, I would describe. 
But now we stand, as you may remember, on 
the crest of the high Alp, and a gulf is between 
us and the land of Canaan, the aim of our 
journey. ‘ 
I have also nothing better to do than to 
set a full stop, and modestly lay down my 
pen. I do it with the encouragement to you, 
my reader, to undertake this journey, and 
3E 
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RALPH BARNETT’S 


SECRET. 





experience for yourself these impressions, 
which cannot be described. I am sure my 
painting will then not seem exaggerated. Go 
yourself on horseback once down the steeps 
between Optun and the strand of Lyster- 
fjord, and then you will see if such a descent 


can truly be described on paper. But, believe 
me, its impression will never pass away, and 
you will not repent your trouble. A summer 
day on Sognefjell will to you, as to me, give 
rich and beautiful remembrances—remem- 
brances for a whole life! 





RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 


BY 


CHAPTER XXIX.—MRS. REEVE’S FRIEND 


THE breezes are blowing off the sea with a 
pleasant freshness, and the Whiffonsea visitors 
who are seated at the pier-head are enjoy- 
ing their full fragrance. Among them are 
Mrs. Marriott and her daughters, who have 
promised to remain there till Rosie joins 
them. The three ladies have their hair 
hanging loosely down, so that it is evi- 
dent they have been “disporting in the 
briny wave,” as the local guide phrases it ; 
and they have each a novel in their hands, 
though Emily puts hers down to say, “I 
wonder where Rosie is ?’’ 

Just at that moment they saw her walk- 
ing along the pier. 

“How well you are looking this morn- 
ing!” said Georgina. “ The sea air is doing 
you good.” 

“Do I look better?” said Rosie. 

“Very much. Such a colour.—Hasn’t 


| she, mamma ?” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Marriott, looking up from 


| her novel for a moment; “but I think her 


eyes look rather weak.” 

“It’s the strong glare of the sun, 
Emily. 

Rosie smiled. 


’ said 


She knew it was not the 


|; Sun. 


That afterncon when Rosie’s two cousins 


| went out to call at Mrs. Reeve’s, they said, 
|“ We'll give you a full, true, and particular 


account of this famous Mr. Barnett when we 
return.” 

They came back after an hour or two. 

“Tt was only a hasty visit which this 
Mr. Barnett is paying to Whiffonsea. He 
came last night, and leaves this evening 
again.” 

“Did you like him very much?” asked 
their mother. 

“Oh yes, mamma,” said Emily. “ At first 
we thought we should not. He is a tall dark 
man, and rather stern in his manner.” 

** Just the sort of man you would not care 


EVELYN  P. 


WINN, 


to talk nonsense’ to?” added Georgina. 
“Emmy tried some of her slang phrases on 
him, but it would not do. I never saw her 
more neatly put down.” 

““Well, you need not tell tales,” said 
Emily, sulking. 

‘* Did he relate his travels to you?” asked 
Rosie. 

“Oh, it came out, bit by bit. He was not 
at all anxious to be lionized. However, Mrs. 
Reeve came to our aid, and got him to 
talk.” 

“ Was it very wonderful ? ” 

“Yes, he had been bitten by serpents, 
and had a fight with a tiger and some 
other fierce creature, a jaguar, I think 
he called it. And he had been taken 
prisoner by the Indians, and would have 
got scalped and roasted only an old squaw 
said she would adopt him as her son, and 
so he got off.” 

“Has he brought his ‘mother 
country?” said Mrs. Marriott. 

“No, he managed to get away somehow, 
and leave her behind,” replied Georgina, 
laughing. 

“‘There was a lot more,” said Emily; 
“and oh, mamma, he said he was sorry not 
to meet you and Rosie.” 

*“* Rosie! what could he know about her?” 

“Of course from Mrs. Reeve, who told 
him she was a model of all the virtues. He 
asked us if it was true that Rosie was so 
perfect, and seemed rather curious to get us 


’ 


to this 


| to tell him all we knew about her character 


and her ways. He seemed to have taken an 
odd interest in her.” 

“Depend upon it,” said Mrs. Marriott, 
sententiously, “ that is how travellers become 
the great men they are. It’s by asking all 
the questions they can about everything and 
everybody that comes in their way.”’ 

“Ts that all, mamma ?” said Emily, laugh- 
ing ; “well, then, I don’t mind if I set up 
for being a great traveller too. I’ve no 
objection to gratify my curiosity by asking 
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questions of everybody, and about every-| “No,—at least only at a distance, as you 
body.” may remember, Mrs. Reeve, when we were 
“No good, Emmy; for you would not/ at the garden party.” 
remember the answers a week afterwards,”| ‘ Oh yes, I remember,” said Mrs. Reeve, 
observed Georgina. laughing ; “ he was in a prodigious hurry to 
‘““ My clever elder sister,” returned Emily, | get away from Dr. Moorstone, so that we 
“how if I should inscribe them on the pages | had no opportunity of speaking to him.” 
of my journal ?” “It is very strange, but I thought——” 
‘You would soon tire of the trouble.” and here Rosie paused. 
“Well, then, I would always have Rosie} “Thought what, my dear?” said Mrs. | 
with me, as a patient and dutiful amanuensis.” | Reeve, looking at her. | 
Rosie laughed. “ Why, it was rather silly, perhaps, but I 
“I hope you feel complimented,” said} thought when I saw him at a distance that 
Georgina. he was just like some one else that I know, 
“ By-the-bye, Rosie,” interrupted Emily, | and I was so disappointed to find it was only 
‘you must call on Mrs. Reeve to-morrow. | Mr. Barnett.” 

















She said she hoped you would.” | “Only Mr. Barnett! Take care, Miss 
‘Very well,” said Rosie; “will youcome|Jerram! That sounds rather disparaging, 
too, aunt ?” ‘and I can't have my good friend disparaged.” 
“TI? No,I think not. But you are wel. | Mrs. Reeve smiled, so Rosie smiled too, 
come to go.” |as she said, 








The next morning Rosie went to Mrs. | “1 did not mean to say anything rude.” 
Reeve’s. She found her busy at her desk.| “ But was there such a likeness then?” || 
“A very important letter, my dear,” said | asked Mrs. Reeve. 
that lady, looking up; “pardon me for a| “ It seemed so, but it was at a distance.” | 
minute. I must. save this post. Do sit| “Well, I can show you Mr. Barnett’s 
down.” | photograph, if you will pass me that album, || 
So Rosie sat down, and turned over an|and then you can see if you trace any re- 
| album of photographs which lay on the | semblance.” | 
| table. There was a merry twinkle in her eye as | 
“ Make haste, mamma dear,” said her Hitde | the lady turned over her album, but the |) 





smile died away as she exclaimed,— 


boy, who stood with his cap in his hand, bed 
“ What a shame! Look, Miss Jerram, it | 


“ you've only five minutes.” 

The letter was finished and given to the| was Here yesterday,” pointing to an empty | 
child, who ran out of the room, saying he | space in the book. i : | 
must take his carriage and four, or he should| ‘Somebody must have taken it out,” said || 
not be at the post office in time. Then | Rosie. 
Mrs. Reeve turned to Rosie, and welcomed; “And that somebody is himself.” | 
her in a kind, gentle way, which made Rosie; “Mr. Barnett? Why?” 
feel that there was true sympathy between; “ You must not expect me to account for | 
them. what my friend does. He is rathera strange | 

“Tam so glad to see you. I heard you; man sometimes. If you like, I will tell you 
were ill, and should have liked to call,|a little of his history. It has a mournful in- 
only——” and she paused, smiling. _ | terest for me; perhaps it may interest you. 

“I was not really ill,” said Rosie, “ but} We often fancy that what draws out our own 
the doctor thought I had betterékeep indoors| sympathies will have equal power over 
for a day or two. I was so sorry that it| another heart.” : 
kept me from coming with my cousins yes-. “I think it is often so,” answered Rosie, 
terday.” thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Reeve smiled,—a rather peculiar} “I wonder why that is?” asked Mrs. Reeve, 
smile, as Rosie saw, wondering what the willing to draw Rosie out. : 
smile meant. “It is human nature, I suppose,” said 

“T think you would have been interested | Rosie. 
in Mr. Barnett’s stories. He is an old friend; “Not in all cases,” said Mrs. Reeve; “we 
of mine, although I have not seen much of draw to one person more than to another. 





him these late years.” ) “Certainly, there are some persons who 
“Tam sure I should, from what Georgina would never attract me.” __ : 
and Emily told me.” | And therefore their history, if related, 








“ Have you ever seen him, Miss Jerram?”| would be equally unattractive to you.” 
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“Does that follow?” said Rosie. 

Why not, my dear?” 

“Oh, I don’t quite think it does. Perhaps 
if we knew more of the people that we do not 
take to we might become interested in them.” 

“Perhaps so, but we are digressing from 
my point, which was this,—If a certain nar- 
rative draws out my sympathy strongly, will 
it also draw out yours?” 

“If you confine the question, strictly to 
yourself, dear Mrs. Reeve, I should say yes, 
most decidedly.” 

“Why ?” ° 

“Because on so many important subjects 
we seem to think just alike.” 

“Then is similarity in matters of prin 
ciple essential to this mutual sympathy ?” 

“Not similarity of Arincif/e so much as 
of taste and feeling. There is good Mr. 
| Golitely, for example; he is a really con- 

sistent Christian man, yet he never drew my 
| sympathies towards him. Perhaps it was 
because he used to pat me on the head when 
I was a child,” added Rosie, laughing at the 
| recollection. 

“Very likely. A slight mistake on the 
part of a grown-up person in dealing with a 
sensitive child will often create a prejudice 
which no after experiénce is able to remove. 
But who was this Mr. Golitely ?” 

“The rectory of Barton-in-the-Willows, 
where I used to live. He was always kind, 
but slow, and rather pompous, and most 
matter-of-fact. He might have been wound 
up by clockwork. I dont like monotonous 
men.” 

Mrs. Reeve laughed. “You and I agree 
| in some of our tastes, I perceive. 
'| you think that religion has something to do 
with this mutual sympathy ?” 

“It ought to have ; and I think it does to| 
some extent. It made me wish to know you| 
when I found that you cared for the things I 
did. But it does not seem to me to explain 
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But don’t | 





it ail.” 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Reeve, playfully, | 
“if it were a fair question, I should like to 
know what there was in me to bring out the | 
sympathies of a certain little shut-up heart, | 
besides our common interest in the best| 
things.” 

“T think it was because you seemed to| 
have had a good deal of trouble.” 

‘“sWell, but what has so young a pilgrim| 








Auntie was a great sufferer for many years, 
and the people I used to visit always told me 
their troubles; and then I had my own 
troubles when I came to reside in London, 
It was very difficult to ‘walk even as He 
walked,’ when all around were living for the 
world!” 

“Tt is always difficult to live a real Chris- 
tian life. Then your earthly path in London 
has been a smooth one ?” 

“Not quite,” replied Rosie, thinking of | 
Mr. Ralph. This made her voice inclined to 
falter, but she steadied it to add, “I fancied 
that my guardian had forgotten me, and you 
know it is not pleasant to feel neglected.” 

Mrs. Reeve sighed, and the sigh was 
deeper than the occasion seemed to warrant. 
“I know it is not pleasant,” she said, in a 
low tone. *‘ But go on, my dear; have you 
had things explained to you?” 

“Oh yes, it was only a mistake. 
not trouble me now. You will 
perhaps, why I should have a guardian, as I 
am nota rich girl; but auntie felt afraid I 
should not be happy in London ; she thought 
they would ridicule me about religion, and 
try to persuade me to give up being serious; 
so if things became very desperate, she 
thought it would be a good thing if there 
were a friend at hand to take me out of it, if 
necessary.” 

“ T see,” said Mrs. Reeve; “then this friend 
is your guardian, and of course a religious 
man himself?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rosie, hesitatingly : 
“he is not exactly a worldly man, but he 
has been so deceived in people whom he once 
trusted, that it has set him against everybody 
in a misanthropic sort of way, and I think 
that has kept him from becoming much of a 
Christian.” 

“Not quite against everybody ; we must 
allow ove exception, I think, or he would 
scarcely have undertaken the post of guar- 
dian,” said Mrs. Reeve, with a significant 
smile. 

Her look at Rosie brought a slight blush 
into her face, but the girl looked up simply 
enough, and said, “ Yes, I am glad there is 
that exception ; for he has beena dear friend 
to me.” 

“And have you taught him to entertain a 


It does 
wonder, 


| less morese view of the world ?”’ 


Rosie laughed. “ Well, he does say that 


along the’ highway of life had to do with) he does not think quite so badly of it now as 
trouble, that the presence of this in another | he did.” 


should be a magnet?” | 


** Perhaps that is the work which has been 


“TI have seen people troubled;” replied} given you to do, my dear young friend,” said 
Rosie, with tears gathering in her eyes; “Dear! Mrs. Reeve, seriously. 
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“* What work, dear Mrs. Reeve ?” then at length, when detected in some 
“The work of saving a heart -from that| scheme of heartless villany, throwing off the 
worst shipwreck, the losing of faith in God| mask, and coolly avowing that he had never 
because of losing all faith in man.” cared for him, and had only pretended to 
ss) would be a great joy to me if I could| be his friend from some mercenary motive. 
think so,” replied Rosie, with much earnest- | | This part of the narrative seemed to be com- 
ness, | plicated, Rosie thought, and rather inco- 
“ And now suppose we take our seat on | herent in its details. There was some young 
that sofa by the window ; then you can watch | lady, apparently a neighbour, whose name 
the waves while I tell you a little about my | was mentioped slightly; but then Mrs. 
friend’s history. I want to interest youin it,| Reeve grew confused in her recollections, 
because you are almost sure to meet with him, | and passed away at once to a totally dif- 
and I am sure he would like you to know | ferent point in the narrative, leaving Rosie 
something of it.” | puzzled. And this incompleteness occurred 
So Rosie and her friend moved to the| again more than once in the narrative, so | 
window, which was open to let the pleasant | th that Rosie felt that there were gaps in the || 
breezes play in, and seated themselves on| | history, and wondered why. ‘Then Mrs. | 
the low couch, the elder lady putting her | Reeve passed quickly over several years, || 
arm around the younger one, with what|and described her friend as having become || 
seemed to the latter a motherly touch, and| melancholy. He was advised to shake it off 
therefore greatly pleased her. iby travel; and he had travelled, going it 
**T can only give you a slight sketch, my | seemed first to one place and then to another | 
dear,” said Mrs. Reeve, speaking in a low| without any definite purpose, and so had || 
tone, as if she were afraid there might be} made a name for himself, quite against his || 
listeners near, though, as was evident, they | own wishes, for never had he desired fame. | 
had the room to themselves,—“a_ slight} He had, however, returned to this country, | 
| 












































































sketch ; for there are things which I must not | though Mrs. Reeve said he would have done | 
venture to talk about, and even what I am | better to remain abroad, for he had some 
about to relate has never been told to any| wild purpose in his niind which he was | 
one but you. So you see I am assuming our | endeavouring to carry out, and it was some- 


mutual sympathy.” | | thing which would do no good, and ought, if 
to be taken into confidence. | ciple, never to have been contemplated. 


| 
Rosie looked up gratefully. It was nice | he were truly influenced by Christian prin- | 
| 


Mrs. Reeve then began to relate how her! ‘Then Mr. Barnett is not a Christian?” 
friend Mr. Barnett had been in early life aj said Rosie. 
high-spirited, impulsive boy, haughty in| “I do not like to speak positively. His is 
manner, but very generous and unsuspicious. | such a mixed nature. Sometimes I think he 
His parents were people of good birth and/is feeling after God, if haply he may find 
fortune, and he, with his two sisters, had| Him ; and sometimes he frightens me by his 
been indulged much more than was good for| cynicism. Yet he is a noble-hearted man, 
them, so that they grew up wayward and|and has laid me under deep obligations in 
difficult to manage. There were several/ years past, so that I do not like to think | 
boyish escapades which Mrs. Reeve de-| ill of him.” 
scribed for the purpose of showing his cha-| Rosie did not speak for a minute or two. || 
racter; and though Rosie feit that some of|She seemed to be turning over in her mind | 
them deserved more punishment than the} what Mrs. Reeve had said. The lady || 
slight reprimand which his father seemed to) ' watched her quietly, but did not disturb her || 
have given, yet she could not help liking| pondering. 
him the better for them. Mrs. Reeve smiled | At last Rosie looked up. “I was think- | 
as Rosie said something to that effect.) ing,” she said, “how much your friend seems || 
“ Ah,” said she in reply, “ you have a eed to resemble my guardian in character. He || 
deal of hero-worship in you, Miss Jerram.” | is just such a man as you have described | 

And then the lady went on to describe her | Mr. Barnett to be.” 
friend’s early friendships, narrating how he | “A singular coincidence,” said Mrs, | 
had given his heart with a boy’s enthusiasm | Reeve. 
to a friend who was to him as dear as; “Yes, and the more-so that at first sight | 
Jonathan to David ; and how this friend had | I was ready to mistake one for the other.” 
proved a terrible rascal, blinding him for) ‘Well, they differ in names, at any rate,” || 
years to the fact of his unworthiness, and | said Mrs. Reeve. | 
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‘Oh, of course they differ in many things,| “ Probably not, my dear. I imagine artists 
no doubt, besides names.” /seldom are. I should think Bibles scarce 
* Your friend’s name is—— ?” among the Bohemians,” 


* Mr. Ralph.” “ A fact which ought to be reported to the 

“And my friend’s, as you know, is Barnett; | Bible Society,” said Emily. 
only, oddly enough, his Christian name “But who are the Bohemians?” asked 
happens to be Ralph.” Rosie. 

“Oh, that is very strange,” said Rosie, “Very naughty people, who live in London, 
looking surprised. and never go to church, my dear young 

‘‘What is your Mr. Ralph’s Christian | friend. Your ignorance is bliss, so do not be 
name?” curious.” 

_“T really don’t know. I don’t remember ‘Here, they are coming this way,” inter- 
his ever mentioning it.” rupted Emily, “ now you'll see a little more 

“Mamma! mamma!” shouted a little of the antediluvian.” 
voice just outside the window, “ we’ve made There seemed something familiar in the 
the biggest castle that was ever seen on the aspect of these persons, so far as Rosie 
beach ; do come down and look at it. This could see at a distance. The gentleman was 
very moment, please.” carefully dressed in clerical costume, and he 

“TI suppose I must comply with his carried a silver-topped stick. There was 
wishes,” said Mrs. Reeve, rising with a certainly an ancient look about him, and he 
smile. “ Will you come too?” walked slowly and somewhat pompously, 

“Not now, thank you. I must join my stopping now and then to point out some 
cousins.” distant object to his companion. 

So Rosie walked slowly away, thinking “T almost think ” and Rosie hesitated. 
over what Mrs. Reeve had said ; thinking 6 You can hardly be called a rational 
also that Mr. Barnett and Mr. Ralph had being if you do not guite think,” said 
many resemblances in common. The one Georgina. 
seemed the double of the other, as a Scotch-| “Do you mean you know them?” ex- 
man might say. claimed Emily, “ what fun it will be if you do! 

They are just the kind of people for you to 

CHAPTER XXX.—ROSIE MEETS SOME OLD | fraternize with. Take the telescope, and 

FRIENDS. make sure.” 

“ Don’t, Emmy,” said Rosie, putting back 
“Loox, Georgie,” said Emily Marriott, as| the telescope which Emily was holding out 
her sister and cousin were strolling with her to her, “ don’t; they can see us.” 
on the sands, “who can that strange old| As they came nearer Rosie’s doubts 
fellow be?” As she spoke she pointed | resolved themselves. ‘It is Mr. Golitely 
towards an old clergyman, who was slowly and Eusebia !” 
descending the beach, accompanied by a} ‘What, those wonderful people from the 
young lady. village in the willows ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Georgina;} “Yes; I must really go and speak to 
“one meets with all sorts of odd people at | them, I am so pleased to meet them.” 
the sea-side. | ‘No, you must not. Just stay here, and 

“ Rosie,” said Emily, “do look! Which) then you can introduce us as two thought- 
of Noah's sons do you think it is? less girls who are in pressing need of a 

*‘ Why should it be one of them at all?” sermon.” 
asked Rosie. “JT fear the need is greater than the 

*“* Because he must have come out of the profiting is likely to be if the sermon were 
ark, and I suppose you are aware that there | preached to you,” said Rosie, rather seriously. 
were no other men but Noah and his sons) ‘* Now that cuts two ways,” said Emily ; 
there.”’ “it might refer to our hardness of heart, or 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Georgina; to the preacher’s deficient oratory: I prefer 
“T remember a painting in the Royal, to think you mean the latter.” 

Academy which professed to give the inte-| ‘“ Hush!” said Georgina, “ they are coming 
rior of Noah’s ark, and I counted NINE) near now.” 

people, one of them being a boy about) “Now, Rosie, don’t look as if you knew 
twelve years old!” them, and then we shall see if they will be 

“TI should think the artist had not been | able to recognise you. Look at this pretty 
very familiar with his Bible,” observed Rosie. | specimen of seawead,” and Emily poked 
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| among the pebbles with her parasol as she |“ but he indulges i in this metaphorical style 

spoke. of conversation, and we who are accustomed 

Rosie humoured her cousin’s fancy by |to his peculiarities can generally interpret his 
trying to look unconcerned, though it was | meaning easily enough.” 








|| difficult for her to do. “But what could he mean by the foot- 


i] 
1} 


The old clergyman passed close to the|steps?” asked Emily. “I have heard of 
three girls, and looked at them carelessly.|the ‘ Field of Forty Footsteps.’ ” 
He evidently did not know one of them! Georgina had the sense to see that Emily 


‘| more than another. Not so his daughter. | was likely to go too far, so she gave a little 





Her passing glance at Rosie caused her to} pluck at her sleeve while she said,— 
look at her a second time, and then she| “But we are keeping Rosie from asking 
stopped and said, “ surely I am not mistaken !| more about her old friends.” 
It must be Rosie Jerram. Papa,itis Rosie!| “Is the cottage let?” asked Rosie. 
“Eh, my dear? Rosie! what Rosie?” said| “The cottage? Oh, the Briars, you 
the old man, rather confused in his recollec-| mean.” 
| tions by this unexpected meeting. | “Ves,” said Rosie, “I thought it would be 
“Oh, Mr. Golitely, what a shame not to| let.” 
remember little Rosie!” cried Rosie, giving} “No, itis just the same as when Mr. Ralph 
him her hand. “You see I have not for-| kept it. The woman who was there has gone 
gotten you.” | back to her home; but an old couple have 
“Oh,” said Mr. Golitely, “I beg pardon ;| been put in it to take care of it, and so it is 
of course I know you, Rosie. But bless me, | ready for the old raven whenever he wishes 





| my dear, how you are changed! Why, you|to return.” 


have grown into a tall young lady.” “ The old raven ! who ever is that?” asked 
“Do youthink her improved, Mr. Golitely ?’ " Emily. 

said Emily, impatient to join in the chat. | “Oh, it was a Mr. Ralph, to whom Rosie 
Mr. Golitely looked fora moment surprised. | gave the name of Raven,” said Eusebia, 

In his younger days, when he mixed more with | mischievously. 

the world, girls in their teens did not push| ‘‘ Eusebia, you know / never called him 

their way into conversation in this uncere-| so!’ exclaimed Rosie, indignantly. 


monious manner. | “My dear Eusebia,” interposed Mr. 
Rosie saw the look, and hastened to intro-| Golitely, “I fear your memory is misleading 
duce her cousins. you. I perfectly well remember that Mr. 


“Ah, indeed! ” said the clergyman, lifting| Ralph was humorous enough to assume the 
his hat, and bowing low with old-fashioned | name himself. I presume he intended it as 
politeness, “I have much pleasure in making | a little sew @’esprit upon his surname.” 
your acquaintance. We had the privilege of + “Well, papa,” said Eusebia, who felt a 
being intimate friends of your beloved aunt | little provoked, “I think the name was really 
at Barton, and I have no doubt that Rosie | appropriate. He was a wandering sort of 








owes much to the tender and watchful care | person by his own account, and he was also 


of her new relatives in London.” rather sarcastic in his remarks.” 

Rosie saw some dangerous twitching of| ‘ Pecking at people as ravens do; I see,” 
her cousin’s lips, and she turned the conver-| said Emily. ‘A very proper name for this 
sation by making inquiries after the Barton| Mr. Ralph, I should think. You know he is 
people. Rosie’s guardian, I suppose, Miss Golitely ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, old Stephen is really living| ‘Yes; and we were all greatly surprised 
still, though getting more feeble. He asked | when we heard of it.” 
after you very recently,—did he not, Eusebia?”| “Iam sure you must have been ; we were,” 

“ Yes, papa; and he gave me a message | said Georgina. “It was such an out-of-the- 





for Rosie if I ever met with her.” way arrangement.” 
“ What was it ?” said Rosie, eagerly. “Mamma called it Quixotic,” observed 
“Oh, his duty ; and he hoped you never| Emily. 

forgot every day to look for the ‘ footsteps.’ ” “T think,” said the old rector, “that we 
“ What a strange message!” said Georgina ;| must do Miss Jerram the justice of believing 

“is the old man insane ?” that she must have had good reasons for 


| “Insane!” said Eusebia, “oh dear no.| proposing such an arrangement of affairs.” 
He is shrewdness personified.” “ Acguiescing, you must mean,” said Emily, 

“ His remark was somewhat obscure we|rather pertly. “It could not have been my 
must candidly allow,” observed Mr. Golitely, | aunt’s own idea.” 
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‘“T do not mean merely acquiescing, if you | horse in by this time,” said Eusebia, looking 
’ 5 ’ Zz 


will pardon me,” returned the clergyman. 
“No one would have been likely to suggest 
such a plan to my friend Miss Jerram,” 
“ Didn’t the raven himself?” said Emily. 
“My dear young lady, you are pleased to 


be facetious, but you cannot have seen much: | 


of Mr. Ralph, or else you would not conjec- 


ture that he would have been likely to ——” | 


“Seen much! why, we have not seen him 
at all,” broke in Emily. 
he has been. 
She has almost broken her heart over his 
neglect.” 

Rosie could smile now. 
said nothing. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Golitely, “ our friend Ralph 
knows that Rosie has found guardians enough 


in her present home to release him from all | 
| sanction it, so she shook her head. 


responsibility in regard to her welfare.” 


“Still, I should have thought Mr. Ralph | 


|| would have looked after you, Rosie, for old 
acquaintance’ sake,” 


| made quite a fuss about her when she was a | 
|| child,” she added, turning to Georgina. | 
|| “ We used to laugh at her, and say her head | 

| would be turned by so much notice.” 
“Where is Carlo?” asked Rosie, abruptly, 
||} “Oh, he is so stupid when we are in a 

| strange place, so I did not bring him with 


|| me this time.’ 


“Are you making a long stay here?” | 


| asked Georgina. 
“Oh, we are not staying here; we have 


only come over for the day, and are just | 
We are at Whinstone, on | 
|, Eusebia. 


about to go back. 
a visit to a Cousin of papa’s.” 


“TI am sorry you are not staying in Whif- | 


fonsea; for we might have had some nice 
walks together,” said Georgina. 

* Thanks,” said Eusebia, “I should have 
liked it immensely, for papa and his cousin 
are such old cronies ; they talk all day long 
about their school and college days. 
once robbed an apple tree. Could you be- 
lieve it?” 

This was said in a kind of stage whisper. 


“ A pretty guardian | 
He never looks after his ward. | 


She smiled, but | 
| Eusebia added, speaking to Georgina, “ but 


said Eusebia.—“ He | 


Papa | 


“ Very difficult to believe,” said Georgina. | 


“He must have altered greatly since.” 
This was also said as an aside. 
The old clergyman did not catch these 
remarks, though they meant that he should, 
| for he. was busy in replying to further ques- 
tions from Rosie. 
“And now, papa, they will have put the 


at her watch.—“‘ We drove over, Miss Mar. | 
ridtt, and have to be back for dinner, or else | 
I should have liked to stay longer, and see | 


more of you. One sees so little of London 


| people in our remote part of the country that 


it is a treat to exchange a few words with 
those who actually live in town.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Golitely, “ our friend 
Rosie—I must not call her our ///¢/e friend 
now-——could come to us at Whinstone for a 
day or two. 
hospitality.” 

“Oh yes, that would be very nice. Do 
come, Rosie. Pray don’t think me selfish,” 
if you could spare your cousin for a few 
days?” 

Georgina knew her mamma would not 

“She is too precious; we really cannot 
spare her. Besides, she is only just out of 
the doctor’s hands.” 

“And may have a relapse,” said Emily, 
laughing. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Golitely,” said 


| Rosie, who did not really wish to go, and 

knew that the wish would have been a vain 
|one, had she entertained it, 
| afraid I must stay with my aunt. 


“but I am 
We shall 
not be very much longer here. It is very 
good of you to remember me so well.” 

‘ Considering it is so many years ago,” said 
Eusebia. 

“Tt seems a great many,” said Rosie. 

“Quite grown up now, I suppose?” said 

“ Am I, Georgie ?” said Rosie, laughing. 

“‘ Tolerably so,” said Georgina. 

*Wisdom-teeth not quite out yet,” said 
Emily. 

“Walk with us as far as the inn where 
we've put up our chaise,” said Eusebia. 

“ With pleasure,” replied the girls. 

“ Perhaps you will walk with papa,” said 


| Eusebia, wishing to get rid of Rosie ; “‘ you 
| were always his favourite. 


How your curls 


ee et) 


used to suffer ! 
The three young ladies quickened their 


steps for some congenial talk, leaving Rosie | 


to listen to the mild prosiness of the good 
but formal old clergyman. 


joyed her /é¢e-d-téte. 








I can answer for my cousin's | 


But Rosie found | 
a vein of kind feeling as well as of wholesome | 
thought under this formality, and really en- | 
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PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, 


FOR 
LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 


Of the Best Make 
and Finish. 


‘J w.c. 
“A 3 DoorsWest Chancery Lane 


Samples sent for six stamps. 





CHAMBERLAIN'S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT. 


FOR THR CURE OF 


Inflammation, Specks, Films, and Other External 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids, 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specific 
suoceeding after the treatment of the most eminent practitioners 
had signally failed. 


Sole Proprietor, 


JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 





Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 








Known as unquestionably the Safest anc 
Best Remedy for 


KEATING'S | 


"RECOMMENDED 


COUGHS, 


ASTHMA, 


| HOARSENESS, 
CONSUMPTION (Incipient), 


ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM, MOST EMINENT 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. 


These Lozenges contain no opium nor any dele- 


BY THE 





OF THE 


terious drug, therefore the most delicate can take} 


LOZENCES. 


as. od. cach. 


them with perfect confidence. No remedy is so| 


speedy and certain in its beneficial effects, 
Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and) ° 


| 














FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
VHIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache,'Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 

Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great afiow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
ase, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
javenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners nave anthorized the name and 
address of “ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
cenuine medicine, 

Price 1s, léd. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


PEA SOUP in One Minute. 


PREPARED WITH 
Symington’s Pea Flour and Liebig’s 


a » Extract of Meat, 
seasoned and flavoured. 


In Packets, 1d.,2d., and 6d. ; and 
Tins, 1s, each. 





TRADE MARK. 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. 





Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, is. 
As a Packet of 12 Tracts, 6d. 

Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 
A MANUAL FOR THE TRIED AND Sorrowrvtl, &c, 
Consisting of 
Short Appeals, Seripture Readings, Yrapers, and 
Womns tor different classes. 


London: Wittlam Macintosn, 24, Paternoster Row. 





ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 


a+ 






ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson’s New 
Patent ALBERT CRAPE is AS 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 













Sold by Drapers everywhere. 





THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 


We have resclyed, in dependance upon the Diving 
blessing, to establish a quarterly 
CHILDREN’S SERVICE 


AT 
ST. KATHERINE CREE CHURCH, 

Leadenhall Street, in the City of London. ‘The first 
gervice is fixed for the first Sunday afternoon in this 
month, at three o’clock. We shall be very glad to see as 
many of our young friends present as can contrive to 
come. The CuttpREn’s Service will be held on the 
ret Sunday in the month next after quarter-day, that is 
January, April, July and October. 


EDITOR: 








GLENFIELD 


STARCH Ainage pes 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the 





THE USE OF THE 


Comfort of the Wearer. 





| SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE | 











. | INK in one minute, Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere. 








= Venders, orof DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, S.E. ’ 


5 
JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 
EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 

“The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment on n 
ribbon or feather. The thing would be worth trying from motives of economy.’— Vide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1870, 

VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes, No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 





JUDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 
Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 














BONA FIDE MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 








‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! INVITATIONS !! BALL PROGRAMMES|!! 

At PARKINS AND GOTTO’S Stationery is \ x 
Manufactured upon the Premises, and sold ‘othe 10,000 PRESENTS 
public at very small profit. 250 workpeople em- Dressing Cases 21/- Despatch Boxes 
ployed. Orders executed quickly. Hand Bags . . 5/9/ Postage Scales _ 

No Charge for Plain Stamping. Portrait Albums 2/6 | Ornamental Articles 
s. a | Inkstands . -. 3/6} Card Cases, Fans 
Packet of 120 sheets Note Paper 0 6/ Dressing Bags. 21/-| Pocket Books 
iitto 120 sheets Thick ditto 1 0| Seen see 76 acters A oo / 

Ditto 120sheets Extra Thick ditto 1 6 | Book Shes. . 5/6 | Fans, Pencil Cases 
450 Useful Envelopes ... -- 0 9] Envelope Cases Desks of every ki 
1,000 Envelopes _ 4 2 9| Presents for Boys Presents for Girls 
1,000 Full Sized Envelopes .. ... 4 6 inicio 
10,000 Business Envelopes .. _... 35 O , ONE abd ei ew ae ee 

Bill-heads, Memo. Forms, Business Cards, | GUC&T n¢ Vonsuner, aie he ait soodens 
Litho. and Letterpress’ Printing, Ledgers, upon the understanding that all goods are | 4 


Day Books, &c. 





















io be paid for when ordered, or upon de- 






